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FOREWORD 


HE purpose of this essay is not as ambitious as its 
title might at first imply. It is not an attempt to 
define or defend, or even to enumerate in any com- 
plete manner, the characteristic elements of Chris- 
tianity. The literature of the faith includes ample material 
upon apologetics and the evidences. To the more modest 
task of considering briefly the most outstanding features 
of our holy religion, with direct reference to the beginnings 
of the Christian life, has the effort been directed. Empha- 
sis has been placed throughout upon the interpretation 
which the person and words of Jesus offer to these inquiries. 
In such a study due regard must be given to the two oppo- 
site yet inseparable factors of Christianity, its simplicity and 
its mystery. Were it not simple, it could not yield itself 
so readily to the intelligent and rejoicing acceptance of in- 
creasing multitudes in every land; were it not so rich, so un- 
searchable, so full of the deep mysteries of the divine life, 
it could not enlist the profound and reverent regard of the 
race. Nor are these elements of simplicity and mystery 
found combined in the teachings of the faith alone; they 
are most evident in the life of its Founder. “The Person 
of Christ,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “is exactly the point in the 
Christian religion where the intellect feels overwhelmed 
by mysteries it cannot resolve, yet where Christian experi- 
ence finds the factors of its most characteristic qualities, 
and the Church the truth it has lived by and is bound to 
live for.” To give this such brief and urgent statement 
that the pathway to the attainment of the life of the Spirit 

may not be clouded or obscured, and at the same time to ac- 

company it with some adequate disclosure of the immeasur- 
able richness and glory of our holy faith, must be the invari- 
able effort of the true interpreter of the Gospel. 

October toth, 1903. HVEew: 








Lhe Primacy of Christ 


“Learn of me.” 
“Ore is your master, even the Christ.” 
“T that speak unto thee am he.” 


“IT am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall 
not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” 


“The life of Christ is the most beautiful incarnation 
of God in the most beautiful of forms. His beauty is 
immortal, his reign will never end—Renan, Life of 
Jesus. 


“Christ has appeared; a Man who is God, God who 
is Man; and thereby peace and reconciliation have 
accrued to the world.”—Hegel, Philosophy of History. 


“The Christian God is the heavenly Father revealed 
by Jesus Christ. Theology has too long occupied itself 
with a Greek philosophical deity and a Roman governor’ 
of the universe. It is time now, at last, we let Christ 
interpret the God of Christianity.”—Osborn, The Recov- 
ery and Restatement of the Gospel. 


“The best in nature, the best in history, the best in 
the hope of the world, is but the image of Christ. Thus 
so far as we have a God, Christ is in very truth our 
God.”—Gordon, The Christ of To-day. 


“Christ is central in human history. On him all the 
lines of divine-action and influence before his coming 
converge; and from him all divine action and influence 
in redemption go forth into the subsequent life and 
history of man.”’—Harris, Self-Revelation of God. 
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CHAPTER TT. 
THE PRIMACY OF CHRIST. 


HE foremost inquiry of our age is for the essen- 
tials of religion. Against the proclamation of the 
externals of belief and practice as fundamental 
the protest is insistent and increasing. Men 
wish to know the basic and abiding realities of the faith, 
and are impatient of superficials. For this attitude 
of mind there are two excellent reasons. The first 
is that time presses. There is much to be done in the 
short space of life. Never were the demands of knowl- 
edge and activity so exacting and imperious. One has time 
for but a few of the thousand matters that invite his atten- 
tion. Of these religion is one, and most important it is, 
even as viewed by others than the deeply religious. Yet 
it must be presented in simple, direct and urgent form to 
gain the regard of the average man to-day. He wishes to 
know at once its outstanding facts and sanctions. He will 
not wait for elaborate explanations and defenses. In this 
he differs radically from the men of earlier generations. 
Time was when the world had leisure to play with truth; 
to approach it on this side and that, to retreat and advance, 
to fence and foil in imaginary attack and repulse, to in- 
dulge in all the pleasing exercises of religious dialectic. 


That day is over. The age in which we live demands at 
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once the essentials of religion and wants them in the most 
compact and usable form. It is, indeed, scarcely willing 
to wait while its questions are answered. Nor is this due 
to eagerness, but to the pressure of other interests which 
forbid the waiting. If not like Gallio, who cared for none 
of these things, it is at least very much like Pilate, who did 
not wait for his answer. 

But there is another reason at the heart of this demand 
for the final realities of religion. The seeker for life has 
been so long cheated by the offer of superficials as though 
they were fundamentals that he has become impatient, and 
is half in the mood of rejecting both alike. If he has not re- 
ceived a serpent when he asked for fish, he has at least often 
asked for bread and gotten only a stone. In the subtilties 
of theological speculation, in the elaborate displays of ec- 
clesiastical millinery, in the exhibits of church organization 
and politics presented for his admiration and acceptance 
* by competing parties in the church, he finds many things 
curious and some things grotesque, but little that is either 
admirable or desirable. It is reasonable, therefore, that he 
should ask if there is reality under these bodies, shapes and 
appearances, and should demand that the claims of Chris- 
tianity to be a life-giving power should be presented, and 
that without delay. Fortunately it is just this demand 
which the church, when called back to her real task, is pre- 
pared to meet. And it is well, for the sake of the church, 
as well as the world, that the demand is being made with 
an insistence which cannot be mistaken. For these reasons, 
then, that some men are troubled in spirit and are anxious 
to have a satisfying answer to their inquiry after life, that 
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others are almost skeptical as to the possibility of giving 
any satisfactory answer to questions regarding the great 
mysteries of being, and that still others are quite indif- 
ferent to the whole matter, and must be wakened and roused 
with short, sharp, ringing words—for these reasons it is 
well worth inquiry as to what are the essentials of our holy 
faith, and thereby, as we believe any careful study will 
show, the essentials of religion in its widest expression. 

Here at once appears the need of a point of view, a place 
of beginning and a guide in the quest. For the different 
phases of religious belief which claim the regard of the in- 
quirer vary almost as widely in view point and starting 
place as in results. Even within the church there is ap- 
parent diversity of opinion regarding the place of begin- 
ning. Not all are of one mind as to what constitute the 
“first principles of Christ.” The primal inquiry is by some 
held to be the character of God, by others the nature of the 
absolute, by others still the moral order of the universe, and 
by yet others the human soul. The authentic and trust- 
worthy guide in the search is by some held to be the Bible, 
by others the church, by others still the human reason, Yet 
if our attitude is that of Christians, and if it is the Chris- 
tian interpretation of life which we are to find, it goes with 
the saying that it must be Christ himself whom we take as 
guide and interpreter, and his standpoint must be the place 
from which we view the whole field of our inquiry. 

The central position of the figure of Christ is not a fresh 
discovery. History has no greater. From him in either 
direction it measures the centuries. The ages have stood 
with uncovered head before him. Kant says, “His was 
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an ideal perfection.” Spinoza says, “He is the union of 
the human and the divine.” Napoleon at St. Helena said, 
“Between him and whomever else in the world comparison 
is impossible.” Even Voltaire said, “I am overawed by 
the beauty and grandure of his life.” Renan says, “The 
life of Christ is the most beautiful incarnation of God in 
the most beautiful of forms; his beauty is immortal, his 
reign will never end.””’ And Jean Paul Richter says, “The 
life of Christ concerns him who being the mightiest among 
the holy, the holiest among the mighty, lifted with his 
pierced hand empires off their hinges, turned the tide of 
centuries out of its channel and still governs the ages.” 
Yet this universal admiration does not satisfy the soul of 
the Christian, for he finds that in the lives of some of these 
very men it consists with an entire indifference to the 
ethical enthusiasms and the spiritual leadership of Christ. 
The Christian view of religion parts company with every 
other religious attitude in the fact of its insistence upon the 
primacy of Jesus as the interpreter of truth. It pledges its 
disciple to go first to him at every point in the inquiry, to 
sit at his feet and learn from him. It understands and re- 
ceives at their fullest value his words, “I am the door,” and 
understands that into the domain not merely of safety, but of 
spiritual knowledge, there is no way but his own teach- 
ings. It points to his statement, “I am the way, the truth 
and the life,” confident that it is no figure of speech, but 
the most sober and restrained fact. The words of our Lord, 
“On this rock I will build my church,” mark the foundation 
quality of his life for all character construction. His as- 
sertion, “I am the Alpha and the Omega,” indicates that 
16 
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his must be the first explanation and the final word. His 
great and oft-repeated expression, “I say unto you,” re- 
veals him as the conscious and solitary possessor of authori- 
tative and ultimate judgments upon life. The Muslim 
world kneels thrice daily at the muezzin’s cry, “There is one 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” This is both a con- 
fession of faith and a pointing out of the pathway of truth. 
For Muslims the teachings of the prophet of El Madina 
are final on all questions. With far greater, nay with ab- 
solute, assurance, the Christian may accept the teachings of 
Christ as ultimate. Even this is too mild a statement. To 
the Christian, in the very nature of things, there is no other 
but Christ who speaks with finality. The difference be- 
tween the Christian and every other man is that he accepts 
the word of Christ as authoritative upon every question 
on which our Lord has spoken, and within the circle of his 
teachings lies every essential of truth and happiness. 
Certain corrollaries result from the acceptance of this 
primacy of Christ. The most conspicuous of these is the 
necessarily secondary value of every other interpreter or 
system of interpretation of religious truth. There are the 
doctrines of natural religion. Men have thought that they 
found in nature the elements of a sufficient religion, includ- 
ing such cardinal features as God, the designer and 
creator; his benevolence, as manifested in the beauties and 
comforts of creation; his justice, as revealed in the penalties 
waiting upon sin; the value and happiness of the moral life, 
as proved by human experience; and the very strong prob- 
ability of life hereafter as intimated by nature in certain of 
her manifestations. All these facts the Christian finds in- 
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teresting, and some of them, as Bishop Butler and Mr. 
Henry Drummond have pointed out, strongly confirmatory 
of the Christian teaching. But at the point of certainty 
they break down—analogies they are at best, and not proofs. 
It is Christ alone who is the truth and has the words of 
eternal life. 

Again there are certain teachers of religion and morality 
for whom all men have a growing respect and reverence. 
The services of the Buddha to India, of Zoroaster to the 
Persians, of Confucius to the Chinese, and of Mohammed 
to the Arabs can scarcely be described in terms of exag- 
geration. When one considers that from which these teach- 
ers and reformers lifted their people, however incomplete 
the results, ‘their meed of praise should not be withheld. 
Yet every comparison between these men and Christ serves 
only to reveal his measureless superiority. They were teach- 
ers for a single race, and well they performed, within set 
limits, a work whose full results are not even yet apparent. 
He was not merely a teacher, but a Savior. The world, 
even in those very regions, has shown that it needs not 
merely teachers of righteousness, but one who can save it 
from its sins. 

Once more, the Old Testament records the lives and 
teachings.of men of God, who spoke for Israel as no men 
had yet spoken, and as none could speak save by the power 
of the Highest. Each of them had his message fitted for his 
own age. Moses revealed the personality of God and his 
_ relation to Israel; Samuel called attention to the necessity 
of obedience, as better than sacrifice; David uttered his cry 
for forgiveness in words which have become the world’s 
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confessional; Elijah’s life teaches the lesson that God’s 
work is not accomplished by the machinery of compulsion, 
but by the voice of truth; Amos announces the divine jus- 
tice; Hosea preaches the divine love. Yet none of these, 
nor all united, spoke the complete truth. Theirs’ were 
fragmentary and broken messages. One must yet come 
who could speak the ampler truth. Therefore it is not to 
Moses, or David, or Isaiah that the Christian listens, but 
to the Christ. He sees the imperfection of the earlier work, 
and thereby the necessity for the work of Christ. And 
this is the significance of the great Transfiguration utter- 
ance, “ Hear ye him.” Moses had spoken. Let him speak 
no more. Elijah had given forth his voice. Let it be heard 
no further. The Divine Son is among you. Hear ye him. 

Here then is the primacy of Christ. He is the expected 
Messiah. He is the Saviour and Lord. He is the living 
Presence of God among us. As Dr. Marcus Dods says, 
“Tere we have one who knows better than any other what 
sin is, and yet knows no repentance, makes no confession 
of sin, experiences no conversion, needs no Savior, but 
claims to be one with God.” In his light we see light. His 
word is complete and adequate. To him we go for our 
explanations. His is the first word and the last, the Alpha 
and the Omega. It is to his teachings that we go for satis- 
faction on the great themes of religion. He can well speak 
to us of the “first principles’ of our faith. What he has 
to say of God, of the Bible, of himself, of man, of duty and 
destiny will be infinitely worth our hearing. This is the 
way to obtain the Christian view of religion. To be a 
Christian means to get Christ’s view and organize it into life. 
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The Father | 


“When ye pray say, Our Father who art in heaven.” 


“No one knoweth the Son save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.” 


“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask him?” 


“There is but one thing needful—to possess God.”— 
Amiel’s Journal. 


“The Christian people have found the secret of life, 
in finding themselves sons to God. This experienced 
relation is the fundamental element in the Christian 
life, and in the Christian doctrine. No one title repre- 
sents the whole idea, but at the centre it is the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God.’—W. N. Clarke, What Shall 
We Think of Christianity? 


“What did he see about him that was not finite and in 
need of mediation, and where was aught that could 
mediate but himself? ‘No man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal him.’ 
This consciousness of the singularity of his knowledge 
of God and of his existence in God, of the original way 
in which this knowledge was in him, and of the power 
thereof to communicate itself and awaken religion, was 
at once the consciousness of his office as mediator and 
of his divinity.’—Schleiermacher, Reden uber die Reli- 
gion. 


hn 
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GHABTER II: 


THE FATHER. 


opi THE leadership of Christ is to be accepted im- 





ed Plicitly in the quest for the great verities of our 
ey faith, then to him must be taken the inquir- 

ies all men have it in their hearts to raise 
regarding the greatest mysteries of experience. There 
are a few first rank questions which press upon the 
heart of the world and for which answers must be found. 
The Christian affirms that Christ alone has a satisfying 
message upon these matters. To him, therefore, must be 
the appeal for light. 

Easily the first of these questions relates to God. The 
teaching of any prophet or sage concerning the Highest 
will condition the whole body of truth that teacher presents. 
It is of God that men wish most to know, and if any man 
comes claiming to have a message concerning religion, we 
first ask him what he has to tell us of Him. If he has noth- 
ing to say upon this supreme topic, he may well spare his 
words upon all-things else. This very demand arises from 
the abundance of the testimony which the ages furnish to a 
belief in the Divine, and from that well-nigh universal feel- 
ing in the human heart that there is One higher than the 
highest with whom we have to do. He has been worshipped 
by men under every sky, and with rites the most various. 
He has been called by all the hundred names graven on 
23 
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Akbar’s tomb. Faith in him has struggled up through low 
and partial phases, gradually disengaging itself from the 
defilements of fetishism, polytheism and monolatry. Of 
him prophets have spoken and psalmists have sung; of 
him bards have chanted and priests have taught. And nev- 
er, in any land or among any people, have such efforts to 
interpret the Holy One been without avail. God has never 
left himself wholly without witness among any people. 


“The law unto the prophets spoken, 
Was writ on tablets yet unbroken. 
The word by bards and sibyls told, 
In groves of wood or fanes of gold 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Stili whispers to the willing mind, 
One accent of the Holy Ghost, 

The heedless world has never lost.” 


But the Christian cannot satisfy himself with the utter- 
ance of any of the world’s great teachers regarding God, 
nor with the accumulated beliefs of the ages on so important 
a theme. He appraises at their full value all he finds of 
knowledge as the result of men’s search after the Infinite. 
But, true to his fixed plan of learning from Christ, he goes 
to him for the final word. And strange to say, that final 
word is a beginning, for a new term appears in the vocab- 
ulary of worship in the teaching of our Lord. In human 
speculations concerning the Divine all varieties of view are 
expressed. The Highest is El, or Elohim, or Allah, deity ; 
or Jahveh, giver of rain, as the word seems to imply; or 
Shaddai, the mountain; or Jahveh Sabbaoth, leader of 
armies; or Zeus, the shining; or Jupiter, the begetter; or 
Ahura-Mazda, the perfect, or God, the good. To Amos 
the Lord is the Righteous; to Hosea, the Loving; to Isaiah, 
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the Holy; to Jeremiah, the Compassionate; to Ezekiel, 
Father of the Nation; and to the evangelical prophet, the 
Comforter and Vindicator of his people. Philosophy speaks 
of the Absolute; science talks of the Supreme Force; 
Agnosticism whispers of the Great Unknown; speculation 
dreams of the World Soul; and doubting culture intimates 
“a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” _ 

But Christ gathered all the best beliefs of his age, all the | 
truest teachings of the past, and all the most alluring ‘hopes 
of the future, and, lifting them to their highest power, gave | 
them a new appellation, simple yet supreme, as his name for 
God—‘“Father.” It was not a new word. Generations had 
used it as denoting a human relationship, and it had even 
been applied to God as the responsible head of the nation 
of Israel. But Jesus made it personal and precious. To ~ 
him God was Father in a relationship of unsurpassable ten-_) ~~. 
derness. Accepting absolutely the limitations of human 
life, that he might in all things be like unto his brethren, he 
yet revealed in every act the consciousness of that intimacy 
with God which is the wonder and the inspiration of all 
men. It might be possible for some doubting spirits to 
question Jesus’ teachings, but no one who stands even afar 
off can fail for a moment to see that he knew more of God 
than any other in history; and that to him the life of God 
was the most real and impressive fact of his experience. 
Sooner could he have questioned the presence of Peter and 
John, of mother and brethren, than of the Father. With | 
that Father he passed days of companionship and nights of — 
prayer. To his disciples and followers he revealed that 
Father’s life with a passion of anxiety that they, too, should 
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know all his joy. It was as though he were saying to all 


men: 
“Speak to Him, for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


Who then is the Father, as Jesus reveals him, and what 
is his nature? It is scarcely possible to put into words more 
than a suggestion of the wonderful wealth and beauty of 
Christ’s utterances on this theme. It possessed him utterly. 
He spoke of the Father with a delight which reveals the 
rapture he felt in the relationship. He returned again and 
again to this blessed phase of his teaching. As Paul lost 
himself “in wonder, love and praise” at every fresh thinking 
of his Lord, so Jesus exhibits evermore the supreme joy 
of his relation with the Father. But Paul looked on his 
beloved Master from afar, and longed for the time when 
he “might know him”; while Jesus rested already in the su- , 
preme satisfaction of a perfect knowledge of God. He. 
could say, in the consciousness of his spiritual unity with / 
God, “I and the Father are one.” 

Is the Father, as Jesus reveals him, a Person? There 
seems to many thoughtful people a serious difficulty in pred- 
icating personality of God. Does it not impose upon him 
limitations inconsistent with deity? Without waiting to 
discuss the problem involved in this inquiry, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that the Father whom Jesus reveals is at 
least not less than personal, how much soever more one may 
wish to affirm. The qualities of personality discoverable in 
_the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ are expansions rather 

than limitations of being. 
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To Jesus, the Father is Creator. Nor is the creative _) 
task an accomplished fact, but a progressive enterprise. Hem 
told the Jews, who were clamoring for Sabbath idleness, 
that the Father had never ceased his labors. -“My Father,” Vv 
said he, “has worked all the time till now, and I work.” j 
God’s purposes require time and constant activity. It is not 
by sudden and catastrophic means that the divine plan is 
brought to completion, but by slow and_ often painful 
growth. “God made the heavens and the earth,” is the 
statement of the Hebrew prophet. “God is making the 
heavens and the earth” would be the interpreting word of 
Christ. “God made man in his image,” said the early rec- 
ord. “God is making man in his image” is the teaching of 
our Lord. 

Again, Jesus teaches that the Father is the sum of moral 
perfection. The Mohammedan affirms that Allah is good, 
because good is dependent on his will. If he chose to do 
what we call evil, it would be good because he wills it. 
Strangely enough, this view seems to be held by some Chris- 
tians, who insist that even if God chose to do evil, it would 
still be good because of his choice; and they point to certain 
episodes in the Old Testament for proof. Not so did our 
Lord teach. To him the Father was evermore supremely 
good. To the young man he said, “Why callest thou me 
good? One there is who is good—God.” The loving ten- 
derness of parents in seeking the best for their children was 
used by him to illustrate the perfect goodness of God, in 
comparison with whom men were but “evil.”” More than 
this, our Lord pointed his disciples to the supreme summits 
of virtue as the dwelling place of God, and as accessible at 
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last to them, saying, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” Here, then, at the top of 
the heights are those— 


—‘“shining table lands, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


In like manner, Jesus reveals the Father as the “In- 
spirer and Hearer of prayer.” The life of our Lord is the 
proof of the necessity and efficacy of prayer. To him it 
was no mere pious exercise. We have only to observe his 
behavior to learn that prayer is neither a form of words 
nor holy meditation and speech, whose value appears in 
reflex influences upon the praying soul, nor the attempt to 
disarrange the laws of nature in the quest of blessing. None 
of these interpretations of prayer meet the tests of Jesus’ 
example. To him prayer was vital communion with the 
Father, through which he became the recipient of the im- 
parted life of God. Whatever else prayer is, this is one 
of its secrets. There is a Father who hears and responds. 
_ Belief in the efficacy of prayer comes not from argument, 
but from experience, and Jesus is the supreme example of 
the renewal wrought through communion with God. 

Time fails to speak of Jesus’ teaching concerning Provi- 
dence, the solicitous care of God for his children, his yearn- 
ing love for all men, even though they may abide in the far 
country, or of the chastening and consuming love which 
smites and destroys sin. But the essential fact is the 
reality of God, and his nearness, proved to us not by argu- 
ment, but by the more splendid and convincing vision of 
Jesus’ perpetual enjoyment of the Father’s presence. This 
is what the world wishes most to know. It is hungry for 
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knowledge of God. The cry of the Psalmist is its deepest 
utterance, “My soul thirsteth for the living God,’ and when 
God is revealed as Jove, then the soul’s joy becomes com- 
plete. A recent biographer of Dr. Newman Hall says of 
the message brought to himself on hearing one of the ser- 
mons of the great preacher: “Like many young people who 
have been reading the Bible and hearing sermons from 
their infancy, I had the idea, I am ashamed to say, that God 
had no wish to save men, but that, sore against his will, he 
was compelled to do it by Christ’s offering to die for us, 
and I thought that even yet, after the work of atonement 
has been completed, God would be only too well pleased to 
have an excuse for condemning us. I shall never forget 
how much I was astonished when the preacher quoted the 
verse, ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,’ and laid the emphasis on the words God and 
gave, and showed us what we should all have seen long be- 
fore, that the work of redemption was not simply the Work 
of the Redeemer, but of God himself as well.” Surely it is 
a great day for any man when he first sees that God is, and 
that God is Jove. This is assurance of a Father. Christ 
alone can bring assurance of the Father. All other mes- 
sages have their value, but his is final and sufficient. To 
rest in the confidence his example inspires, and to wait for 
that fuller knowledge of God which Jesus possessed and | 
taught us we might yet attain, is our satisfaction and hope. _ : 
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Lhe Scriptures 


“T send you prophets and wise men.” 


‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” 


“Is it not for this cause that ye err, that ye know 
not the Scriptures?” 


“It is written, man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 


“How dost thou understand the Scriptures ?”—Shakes- 
peare, Hamlet. 


“God was to Israel neither an assumption nor a 
metaphysical idea. He was the power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness. Why should we study 
the Bible? Why will not other books do as well? 
Why? Because this power is revealed in Israel and the 
Bible, and not by other teachers and books! That is, 
there is infinitely more of this there, he is plainer and 
easier to come at, and incomparably more impressive.’— 
Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma. 


“All that I have taught of art, whatever I have 
written, whatever greatness there has been in any 
thought of inine, is simply due to the fact that when I 
was a child my mother daily read with me a part of the 
Bible, and made me learn a part of it by heart. * * * 
My mother’s list of chapters with which she established 
my soul in life.”—-Ruskin, Praeterita. 
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CHAPTER IIT, 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


T IS essential that the seeker after the great veri- 
ties of our holy religion should keep in mind 





two important considerations. One is that the 
“first principles’ of Christianity are not com- 
prised in any enumeration of the beginnings of obedience. 
Not infrequently the term is used as though its mean- 
ing were exhausted in the statement of the steps which 
lead to the new life. In this definition such acts as faith, 
repentance, confession and baptism are termed “first prin- 
ciples,’ and their proclamation is regarded as having the 
first place in the programme of Christian preaching. But the 
attentive student of the Word of God perceives at once the 
narrowness and insufficiency of this definition of “first prin- 
ciples.” Far back of these earliest duties of the seeker after 
God there lie the great verities which give sanction to all 
evangelism. These really “first principles of Christ,’ the 
basic facts cf the faith, demand consideration before the 
duty of obedience can be either urged by the teacher or in- 
telligently accepted by the disciple. Among these great first- 
rank truths of Christianity are the primacy of Christ as 
revealer, the fatherhood of God, the divine character of the 
Scriptures as an organ of revelation, the unspiritual con- 
dition of man and the redemptive work of Christ. After 
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these primal facts have been reviewed it is possible to give 
just interpretation to the essentials of Christian obedience, 
but not before. 

The second condition upon which depends an intelligent 
view of the field is the constant recognition of Christ as the 
revealer of the fundamental verities of the faith. Willing 
as he may be to learn from. all sources and remain hospitable 
to all truth, the Christian inquirer nevertheless insists upon 
regarding Christ as his final and authoritative teacher upon 
all matters which relate to the higher life. Here, as once 
before affirmed, is where he parts company with the con- 
fessors of all other faiths. For him Christ alone is the 
truth. All other utterances must be judged by his stand- 
ard. To accept and rejoice in the lordship of Christ, intel- 
lectually and practically, is to be a Christian. Nothing less 
than this can satisfy the demands of loyal discipleship. 

It is clear that the most conspicuous and precious of the 
visible possessions of the church is the Bible. This book 
has sustained a vital relationship to the Christian community 
during the entire period which separates us from the days 
of Christ. It is often said that Christianity is the religion 
of a book, and while this is not unique, since other religions 
are as inseparably connected with their sacred books; nor 
the full statement of the case, since Christianity is not merely 
the religion of a book—yet the expression embodies an out- 
standing characteristic of the faith. Without the least in- 
justice to the holy books of the ethnic religions, it may 
be confidently affirmed that the Bible is the greatest book in 
the world. The story of its origin and growth is the most 
amazing in history. The record of its providential experi- 
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ence and preservation is romantic and thrilling. Its con- 
tents, judged by purely literary standards, are the most 
beautiful and artistic in the possession of the race. Its 
poetry is unmatched in sublimity; its aphorisms hold the 
wisdom of the ages, “jewels five words long, that on the 
stretched forefinger of all time sparkle forever.” Its rec- 
ords of stern and heroic righteousness, of sublime and un- 
calculating devotion to God, of fearless and passionate pro- 
test against evil and of humble and patient suffering for the 
kingdom of heaven are a treasury of precious gems, a mine 
of silver and gold. 

But all these statements, which are the commonplaces 
of devout admiration or of literary praise, do not touch the 
heart of the Bible. There is something yet unexplained and 
inexplicable. This secret is hinted at but not explained by 
the somewhat indefinite term “inspiration,” whose content 
varies with each new attempt at definition. But while the 
theory of inspiration is incapable of final and satisfactory 
statement, as all theories of living forces are, the fact is 
unmistakable. Nor is it a fact confined to books and docu- 
ments. It is too small a thing to say that the Bible is in- 
spired, for there is behind the book itself an inspired history, 
a national life in which God moved and worked as nowhere 
else among men. It is insufficient to call the Bible a revela- 
tion from God. Such it is indeed, but it is as well the record 
of national and personal experience in which God was re- 
vealing himself as his servants were capable of understand- 
ing him. 

But all our words of appreciation or reverence for the 


Holy Scriptures must stand hesitant and humble before the 
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language and attitude of our Lord, whose interpretation be- 
comes final for us. We must be content to allow our defini- 
tions of the value and inspiration of the Scriptures to take 
form under his direction. In our study of Jesus’ relation to 
the Old Testament we are first interested in his magnificent 
acquaintance with its facts and teachings. We remember 
of course that the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jews 
in our Lord’s time. The New Testament was yet to take 
form under the impulse of the divine Spirit in the growing 
life of the church. The Old Testament was the earliest and 
most impressive body of teachings with which Jesus came 
into contact. It is plain that the words used by Luke, his 
gentile biographer, “He grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man,” imply slow and yet constant ac- 
quirement of the knowledge of the Old Testament in all 
its rich and varied materials. 

This education of Jesus in his home, supplemented by his 
studies in the village school at Nazareth, found its comple- 
tion in the years of responsibility as the head of the family. 
And during all these years we may well believe that Jesus 
spent much time in the study of the Old Testament. Its 
words, ideas and sanctions were familiar to him, and his 
mind was saturated with its spirit. His quotations from it 
cover a very wide field, all the way from the story of the 
first marriage in Genesis to the promise of the messenger 
in Malachi. Certain books were apparently his favorites, 
such as Deuteronomy, the Psalms and Isaiah, though he 
quotes Hosea, Jonah and Daniel with sympathetic interest. 
No argument can be made from the absence of reference to 
particular books that Jesus was not acquainted with them, 
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for it is apparent that he knew not only the whole collection 
of our canonical books, but as well that wider literature 
such as the Book of Enoch, which played so important a 
part in later Judaism. Old Testament history was a per- 
manent and precious possession of Jesus. Its great names 
from Abraham to Jeremiah were familiar to him. Its out- 
standing events he knew, and his references to Abel, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, Elijah, Isaiah and other 
distinguished figures of the past were numerous. The sug- 
gestions afforded by such narratives as the disappointing 
vineyard, the rejected cornerstone and the visit of the queen 
of the South were used with great power in his preaching. 
The warnings held out by the stories of Tyre, Sidon, Sodom 
and Gomorrah were impressive. 

But another feature is still more significant, and that is 
Jesus’ reliance on the Old Testament as a source of comfort 
and strength in times of emergency and as a constant and 
supporting possession in his daily life. The temptation in 
the wilderness was put beneath his feet through the power of 
the Holy Scriptures to defy evi! designs. It was sufficient 
for Jesus to recall the great words of Deuteronomy to find 
himself master of the situation. Similarly he uses other 
portions of the Scriptures for his own comfort and refresh- 
ment. This upholding and sustaining power of the Word of 
God is one of its most prized qualities. 

But beyond this, Jesus recognized the Messianic signifi- 
cance of the Scriptures, which made him their object and 
completion. Messianic prophecy is the most conspicuous 
feature of the Old Testament. It is not to be found, of 
course, in minute and specific references to the life of Jesus, 
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such as have been urged by unskillful interpreters of the 
Old Testament. The real spirit of prophecy meets no 
greater danger than that of the earnest efforts of would-be 
teachers of Scripture who attempt to wrest predictive values 
from words which were originally applied to local circum- 
stances and events. Messianic prophecy moves on a higher 
plane than this and describes the onward-moving purpose 
of God which is to find itself realized in a Messianic age 
under the personal direction and authority of the promised 
Messianic king. This impressive feature of the Old Testa- 
ment Jesus recognized, and he lost no opportunity of mak- 
ing impressive its reference to himself. He was the fulfill- 
ment of those hopes which the nation had cherished for 
centuries. The expression of the divine nature as love 
and righteousness he made the outstanding fact of his min- 
istry. The quietness of that Messianic life which did not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax was 
portrayed in his own methods. His deeds of beneficence 
were the very revelation of the love of God, and his own 
redemptive life and death fulfilled completely the hopes of 
the best of the nation and the race. Yet he faced at the 
same time the unwilling and reluctant attitude of his peo- 
ple. They did not see in him the features of their prom- 
ised Messianic king. He called their attention one day to 
the likeness between himself and the Scriptural portrait of 
the Messiah and to their own unwillingness to see the re- 
semblance. He said, “You search the Scriptures, for in 
them you think you have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me, but you will not come to me that you 
may have life.” He had come unto his own and they that 
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were his own received him not. Yet the Messianic purpose 
never lost to him a single element of that glory which had 
increasingly characterized it. Indeed, his whole life was a 
passionate effort to realize the atoning and redemptive work 
of the Messiah. | 

But at this point another equally impressive fact dis- 
closes itself, and that is the freedom with which Jesus used 


the Old Testament, and the authority to pass judgment upon ; 


its teachings which he constantly claimed and exercised. ~ 


It was a body of writings, the most precious and inspiring 
in the world, but its utterances were not final and it yield- 
ed, as it must ever yield, to his revising words. Moses, 
David, Elijah and Isaiah had all spoken words of truth and 
power, but their messages were not final and new truths 


needed expression for the enlightenment and adjustment — 


of human life. The Scriptures of the Old Testament con- 
tain laws concerning murder, adultery, ceremonial gifts and 


civil punishments which needed modification and revision. | 


Jesus showed this partial and temporary character of the 
law by expanding the buds of Old Testament teaching into 
the full-blown flowers of the gospel of grace. It was not 
the act but the motive which determined conduct. Teach- 
ings and traditions which did not consist with the new moral 
ideals must be given up. Jesus claimed for himself supreme 
authority, and no law of the Old Testament which did not 
meet the test of his criticism could abide. 


It is therefore clear that Jesus regarded the Old Testa- | 


ment Scriptures as an inspired and inspiring body of teach- 


| 


ings, which were, nevertheless, not a final authority, but a / 


record of the progressive disclosure of the Divine Life and of 
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the onward progress of the kingdom of God. In speaking 
of Old Testament books and characters he used the language 
of the people, always taking the popular judgments of mat- 
ters not connected with moral or spiritual ideals at their 
highest value. The accepted opinions concerning books and 
writers he passed without criticism, precisely as he did the 
popular views upon nature and history. These did not lie 
within the circle of his purpose. Everywhere he manifested 
the highest regard for the teachings of the Old Testament, 
mingled with a total disinclination to concern himself with 
the externals of traditional belief, where these did not in- 
volve the essence of righteousness. 

The attitude of our Lord toward the Old Testament is 
singularly informing and inspiring in an age when theoreti- 
cal dogmatism concerning the externals of biblical literature 
is found side by side with widespread popular ignorance of 
the contents of the Scriptures. On the one side is wit- 
nessed an extraordinary activity in the attempt of critical 
skill to adjust the dates and authorship of the biblical books 
without sufficient realization of the ethical and spiritual value 
of the books when so adjusted. On the other side is found 
an. apprehensive and passionate protest against any dis- 
turbance of traditional belief, coupled with a willingness to 
allow the Bible to remain practically unstudied if only the 
sacred opinions of other days may not be molested. What 
is needed at the present moment is fresh attention to the 
example of Jesus. He knew the Old Testament from be- 
ginning to end, as the children of our generation ought to 
be taught it in the home and school. He was saturated with 
its language and its teachings. He leaned upon its promises. 
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He found comfort in its admonitions. He revealed in him- 
self the full significance of its Messianic hopes. At the same 
time he used it with the freedom which made of it no master 
to be servilely feared, but a great and inspiring possession 
to be cherished and loved and to be used freely in his daily 
intercourse with the world. His criticisms of the Old Testa- 
ment were casual, serving only to distinguish between its 
transient and permanent elements. But his reverence for it 
and use of it were constant and inspiring. Those who fol- 
low the Christ in his teachings regarding the Scriptures will 
throw themselves with new energy into the study of the 
Holy Book, to which, since Jesus’ day, there has been added 
its most precious and inspiring portion, and they will lose 
no time in fostering a love of the Scripture in the church, in 
the home and in the school, which shall give it once more 
such a place as it had in Jesus’ day and in some of the best 


periods of Christian history. 
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Value of Human Life 


“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 


“TJ have chosen you and ordained you that ye should 
bear fruit.” 


What shall a man be profited if he gain the whole 
world and lose his life?” 


“For good ye are and bad, and like to coins, 
Some true, some light, but every one of you 
Stamped with the image of the King.” 
—Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 


“Tn ancient times there stood in the citadel of Athens 
three statues of Minerva. The first was of olive-wood, 
and according to popular tradition had fallen from 
heaven. ‘The second was of bronze, commemorating 
the victory of Marathon; and the third of gold and 
ivory, a great miracle of art, in the age of Pericles. 
And thus in the citadel of Time stands Man himself. 
In childhood shaped in delicate wood, just fallen from 
heaven; in manhood, a statue of bronze, commemorat- 
ing struggle and victory; and lastly in the maturity of 
age perfectly shaped in gold and ivory, a miracle of art.” 
—H. W. Longfellow, Hyperion. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


URSUING our plan of studying the first principles 
of the Gospel of Christ, and recognizing that these 





first principles must include not only the terms of 
Christian obedience, but as well those earlier con- 
siderations which form the foundations of our faith; and 
recognizing also the second factor of our investigation, the 
necessity of accepting the leadership and guidance of Jesus 
in the effort to understand these first-rank truths, it falls 
within the lines of our present study to consider his teach- 
ings regarding human life. One might phrase this inquiry 
a little differently. He might express the thought under 
such a title as “The Worth of the Human Soul.” But it 
seems better to take as a starting point Jesus’ own words, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his life?” 

It is clear that our Lord placed the very highest estimate 
upon man’s value. He speaks of the tender care with which 
the Father regards the smallest of the creatures, such as the 
sparrows, one of which could not fall without the Father’s 
notice. Yet he added, “Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Considering the beauty of the landscape in 
Palestine and the care which the Father bestowed even 
upon the grass of the fields, which flourished one day and 
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the next was cut down to be fuel for the baking oven, he 
said, “If God so clothe the grass . . . shall he not 
much more clothe you?” Indeed, in an argument with the 
scribes concerning their interpretation of the Scriptures, he 
cited the passage in which the statement was made that men 
were not only in the image of God, but were actually worthy 
to be called gods, and seemed to feel that the divine qualities 
of human nature made even this extraordinary statement 
not too strong to express the facts. 

Reflecting then upon Jesus’ very high estimate of human 
life in its values and possibilities, it becomes of greater mo- 


_ment to consider his thought concerning its dangers and to 


see how terrible is the condition of a life which resists the 
divine guidance and continues out of adjustment with the 
order of the universe, which is the will of God. The value 
of man did not obscure in the mind of Jesus the awfulness 
of human sin. Indeed, no one ever saw so clearly as he the 
dreadful consequences of error. Sin is the condition of a 


soul out of normal relation to God. In nature the plant out 
'of harmony with its environment withers. God is the true 
environment of the soul, and to be out of the atmosphere 


of his life and love is to be in the utmost danger of spiritual 
death. No one ever saw this danger so clearly as Jesus, and 
he exhausted the vocabulary of warning in his protest 
against the folly and awfulness of sin. The figures of 
speech which he used to picture the condition of a soul that 
rejects the love of God are the most significant in the lan- 
guage. He employed such figures because the abstract state- 
ment of truth is never so pointed and convincing as a figure 
that translates the spiritual fact into terms of physical life. 
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He spoke of the “far country,” the “furnace of fire” and the 
“outer darkness,’ where there should be “weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’; of the “worm that dies not and the 
fire that is not quenched” and of “Gehenna,” usually ren- 
dered “hell.” These figures, referring, most of them, to 
the process of consuming the refuse of the city in the valley 
of Hinnom (Gehenna) below Jerusalem, sufficiently prove 
Jesus’ estimate of the awfulness of sin. No language could 
be more lurid and forbidding. He saw that men were in- 
clined to forsake God, and yet he had the largest faith in 
their possibility of salvation. His optimism contrasts forci- 
bly with his clear vision of the ravages of sin. But he alone 
knew the depths of divine love and the power of redemptive 
agencies in the kingdom. He saw that men were out of har- 
mony with God, and that this condition extended to the 
whole. race; that the nature of man, if left to itself, pro- 
duced only evil things; that the Jewish idea of Satan, a 
powerful antagonist of God, whose constant effort is the 
thwarting of the divine will by temptation of those who 
seek good, was not inadequate to represent the fact and 
force of evil in human life. 

Yet in spite of these facts, which Jesus insisted upon as 
pointing out the danger of human life in the environment of 
indifference toward God, he maintained in the highest de- 
eree the possibility of adjustment and of life for man. He 
declared to the disciples that he foresaw the fall of Satan 
as lightning from heaven, which expressed his confidence 
in the final triumph of good over evil. He knew that men 
were not wholly bad, even though they might be so judged 
by their fellowmen. Indeed, it is a striking fact that in those 
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very classes, like the publican and harlot, who had received 
already the severest condemnation which society could pass 
upon them and were deemed entirely reprobate and lost, 
Jesus discovered elements of goodness which were ample to 
serve as the basis of a redeemed life, when once they had 
been quickened through faith in him. He had come, as he 
said, to give life and to give it abundantly, and it appears 
that he never despaired of any, unless, perhaps, it might be 
those who, like the scribes and Pharisees, were already sat- 
isfied that their character could not be improved. Knowing 
that his message was the divine power to turn men _ to 
righteousness, he sent his apostles out into all the world to 
make for him disciples of the whole creation, and he ex- 
pected confidently that those disciples thus brought to him 
through living faith would attain to heights of moral excel- 
lence such as human nature had never hitherto reached. 
This transtormation of character, Jesus taught, could be 
reached only through participation in those redemptive 
agencies of which he was the author and dispenser. No 
man, by taking thought, could add a cubit to his stature, 
either physically or spiritually, and no human effort to attain 
holiness unaided by divine power could avail. But through 
the atoning work of Jesus, which we must further consider 
in another study, this completion of human life and its ap- 
proach to the perfection of the Father was to be obtained. 
No comfort is lent by our Lord to those who consider 
human life as predestined to holiness apart from the 
agencies of redemption which he brings to bear upon the 
soul. Unitarianism has insisted that human life is too good 
to be condemned, and Universalism, with equal insistence, 
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is proclaiming the ultimate salvation of all men. Neither 
doctrine issues from the teaching of our Lord. He had too 
much respect for the human will not to concede the strong 
probability that one who deliberately covenanted to live the 
life of self-centered indifference to God would not be likely 
to modify those lifelong choices under any other conditions 
which might environ him in the future. The natural law of 
development teaches that he that is unjust is likely to be 
unjust still, as well as the divine truth that he that is holy 
will choose to continue in the career of holiness. If it is 
urged that somewhere in the cycle of the future there will 
be such an accumulation of moral influences as shall ulti- 
mately, without failure, lead the soul to God and holiness, 
it must be said in response that such a universe is after all 
not one of moral but of physical compulsion, and that 
righteousness which is ordained from the beginning can be 
nothing less than external and forced. Whatsoever endan- 
gers the free choice of human life denies the whole pro- 
gramme of Jesus. 

Considering, then, the issues of his teaching concerning 
the greatness, the peril, the salvability and the freedom of 
human nature, one can only reflect with increasing humility 
and trembling of heart upon those revealing words of our 
Master, ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 


world and lose his life?” 
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Redemptive Work of Chirst 


“One greater than the temple is here.” 


“From this time forth ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of Power.” 


“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth.” 


“This day I have begot whom I declare 

My only Son, and on this holy hill 

Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 

At my right hand: your head I him appoint; 

And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 

All knees in Heaven and shall confess him Lord.” 
—Milton, Paradise Lost. 


“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 
—Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
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CHAPTER, V. 
THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF CHRIST. 


HE teachings of Jesus regarding himself must be the 
final word upon his mission as the Founder of the 
church and the Savior of the world. It is clear that 
only within the prepared circle of the disciples did 

Jesus ever permit himself to speak freely regarding his own 
nature, and even there only at the close of his life, when 

the disciples needed his instructions as the foundation of their 
future work. That from the first he knew himself to be 
unique in character and position is clear. To the Jews he 

said in language which shows clearly his own conception 
of sinlessness, “Which of you convicteth me of sin?” and 
of the Father he said, “I do always the things that are pleas- 
ing to him.” The titles which Jesus applied to himself are 
significant. Of these the earliest and the most common was 
“Son of Man.” As used by him it had two values. First, 
it stood for the reality of his human life. He was a man 
among men, with all the characteristics of human nature 
save sin. He suffered from hunger and thirst; he rejoiced 
and sorrowed; he was limited in knowledge and power; he 
was tempted in all points as we are; he recognized God as 
alone good, and he prayed often to the Father. All these 
facts emphasize the real humanity of Jesus. But the title 
had still another meaning. He was The Son of Man. No 
Sf) 
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one else was like him. He represented the race in a special 
manner. He was The Man, the ideal man. His life reveals 

humanity at its highest level; not an impossible dream, but 
“an ideal for whose attainment one may hopefully strive. 
Jesus felt that it was perfectly possible for men to be like 
himself, and thus to be like God. 

A second title which Jesus recognized as belonging right- 
fully to him, though he used it less frequently, was “the 
Messiah.” At Nazareth he claimed the fulfilment of Mes- 
sianic promises in himself. To John, who in his doubt had 
sent to inquire whether he was the Expected One, Jesus 
returned an assuring answer, pointing to his works as proof 
of his mission. Without the use of any title Jesus frequently 
made claims for himself which only the work and office of 
the Messiah could justify. Among such claims were those 
of power to forgive sin; of being greater than the temple or 
the Sabbath ; of being greater than Abraham, Moses or Solo- 
mon; of being the sole teacher and master. He made him- 
self the center and the absorbing theme of thought. He 
commanded men to follow him; he demanded for himself 
greater love than that bestowed upon one’s nearest and 
dearest relatives; he promised rest to those who labored; 
he said he was the way, the truth, the life, the bread of life, 
the resurrection and the life; he said all authority had been 
given him, and that he should be the judge of all men. 

The third title Jesus applied to himself was “Son of God.” 
He applied the idea of Fatherhood to God in a universal 
sense. Yet this never obscured the uniqueness of the sense 
in which he regarded himself as the Son of God. Like 
the name “Son of Man,” it bore a close relation to the Mes- 
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sianic function, but its emphasis was upon the nature of 
Jesus as intimately and ethically united with the life of God 
and sustained by continual intercourse with him. The locus 
classtcus for this theme is the fifth chapter of the Gospel of 
John. There Jesus points out his unity with the Father in 
service, power and honor, his dependence upon the Father, 
his love for the Father and his desire to do the Father’s will. 
He said that he was one with the Father, which the Jews 
rightly understood to mean that he claimed to be God. This 
assumption of deity on the part of Jesus is still further 
shown in his references to pre-existence with God. He came 
forth from God and would rettirn to him; he prayed to be 
glorified with the glory he had with the Father before the 
worlds were. Though but a young man, he said he was be- 
fore Abraham, and he accepted as appropriate the confes- 
sion of Thomas, when he exclaimed, “My Lord and my 
God.” That Jesus taught his own divine character in a 
sense never claimed for any other teacher is thus clearly 
shown. He was God manifest in flesh. He was the ex- 
pression of the divine life in terms of flesh and blood. He 
was the embodiment of humanity at its highest level and of 
the life of God in its most human form. In him God and 
man forever meet. Mr. R. J. Campbell says upon this point, 
“T can remember how years ago I took my way through the 
mazes of spiritual perplexity, seeking truth and not feeling 
sure that I could find it anywhere. I prayed to God, but I 
saw him through a shadowy twilight, in which the face of 
Christ was not yet revealed. Now all that I want in God 
I have found in Christ. To me God is vague and unap- 
proachable except through Christ. I have come to see that 
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Christ is something more than our symbol for God; he is the 
last revelation of the heart of God. In Christ I reach both 
God and man. I feei that Jesus Christ is the norm and the 
antetype of what humanity is meant to be. We read our 
destiny in the history of Christ. He is the explanation of 
our being here. If Christ be not in the deepest sense the 
nexus between humanity and Deity, then I have failed to 
find it.” 

Jesus regarded his work as in no sense an interruption of 
the divine purpose, nor as a new and unexpected movement 
in the world. He spoke familiarly and reverently of all that 
God had done in the past through prophets and lawgivers to 
bring the world, and particularly the Jewish people, to the 
point where the fuller revelation in himself could be re- 
ceived. The Old Testament righteousness which was ob- 
served by the scribes and Pharisees was incomplete. He 
saia to his disciples, “Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, you 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He 
spoke of himself as one who fulfilled the Scriptures, and in 
the most positive terms declared that heaven and earth 
should pass away rather than that one jot or tittle of the law 
should fail of its fulfilment, i. e., of its value as a prepara- 
tion of human life for the Messianic ministry of our Lord. 
Jesus considered the process of the world’s uplifting as con- 
tinuous and progressive. His Father, he said, had always 
been working and he himself worked. It is plain that noth- 
ing satisfies the purpose of our Lord but that progressive 
and continuous growth of the race in holiness which shall 
bring it out at last to the heights toward which the Gospel 


points. 
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It has already been observed that Jesus claimed for him- 
self amplest authority as the Son of God and the Teacher 
and Savior of man. He called men to his discipleship with 
a sense of the absoluteness of his authority. He bade them 
take up the cross and follow him. He showed them that no 
tasks were too severe and no losses too great to be patiently 
and cheerfully endured in this service. He bade them pray 
in his name and expect the amplest response to prayers so 
made. He told them that from that time forth they should 
see the Son of Man occupying the place of power on the 
right hand of God, and possessing all authority in heaven 
and earth. And he told them to go forth and disciple all 
the nations in his name. 

This work of Christ in bringing life to the world gives us 
the ground of our knowledge concerning that mystery of 
grace which we call the atonement, but of which we must 
ever speak with humility and confession of ignorance. Its 
definition we da not possess. Its saving power is ours for 
the asking. Jesus said that he had come to provide a ran- 
som for men; that he could create in the soul a well of water 
springing up into eternal life; that he had the power to 
quicken men into a life of holiness; that this life was in him 
alone. ? 

But he also clearly showed that his work included death 
and resurrection as facts to be accomplished before the Gos- 
pel could be preached, and for whose accomplishment he 
was straightened in spirit. That he was to lay down his life 
for his friends and then take it up again by a power that was 
divine, he showed them. Christ’s death was thus the man- 
ifestation of the value and purpose of his life. His death 
was not regarded by him as standing alone. It was the 
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climax and full disclosure of his life. By it the redemptive 
purpose of his whole ministry was brought to its culmina- 
tion. The bruising of his body and the pouring out of his 
blood were significant tokens of his total self-surrender to 
the purpose of man’s redemption, the way to which was 
opened by this sacrificial career. Yet he nowhere connects 
his death with the blood-offerings of the old covenant, but 
rather with the sealing of the new covenant between God 
and humanity. Closely associated with the theme of his 
death in our Lord’s teaching was the resurrection, of which 
the meaning, as emphasized by him, was the victory over all 
opposing power, and the vindication of the purposes of his 
life. Such a life could not be overcome by death. He was 
Lord of life and death alike. His life and death were the re- 
velation of the Father’s love and the means of the divine 
self-satisfaction. In the death of Christ, God manifested 
his nature and disposition as loving men so completely that 
his only means of satisfying this tenderness and yearning 
was in suffering in their behalf, so that they might by that _ 
suffering be relieved from sin. Christ’s death was not the 
appeasing of an angry God, but the satisfaction of a Father’s 
heart. It was vicarious as well, for it represented that ef- 
fort to which every Christian pledges himself, to take up , 
the redemptive work which Christ has begun. No profes- 
sion of Christianity which commits one simply to an outward 
conformity can suffice. It must mean nothing less than a 
taking up of those redemptive ministries which can only be 
accomplished through self-sacrifice and devotion to the ends 
of the kingdom of God. The redemptive work of Christ 
can only be completed as it finds completion in our likeness 


to him. 
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The Death of Christ 


“My time is at hand.” 
“The Son of Man is delivered up to be crucified.” 


“The Son of Man caine not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 


“And they shall condemn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles to mock and to scourge and 
to crucify.” 


“This is my blood of the covenant which was shed 
for many, unto remission of sins.” 


“Redemption : 
“By Christ’s dear blood, shed for our grevious sins.” 
—Shakespeare, Richard III. 


It is not the doctrine of the death of Christ that 
atones for sin, but the death itself.”.—R. W. Dale, The 
Atonement. 


“The man who makes the will of God his own finds 
heaped upon himself the double burden of the odium 
of sin and the mass of misery to the innocent as well 
as the guilty, which sin carries in its train. Then he 
begins to understand why the Son of God had to be a 
man of sorrow, why he had to suffer on the cross.”— 
William De Witt Hyde, God’s Education of Man. 


“In the cross is salvation, in the cross is life, in the 
cross is protection against our enemies, in the cross is 
infusion of heavenly sweetness, in the cross is 
strength of mind, in the cross is joy of 
spirit, in the cross is the height of virtue, in the cross ' 
is the perfection of sanctity. There is no salvation of 
the soul, nor hope of everlasting life, but in the cross.” 
—Thomas a Kempis, 'The Imitation of Christ. 


So struggled beneath its anguish this unhappy soul. 
Eighteen hundred years before this unfortunate man, 
the mysterious Being, in whom are aggregated all the 
sanctities and all the sufferings of humanity. He also, 
while the olive trees were shivering in the fierce breath 
of the Infinite, had long put away from his hand the 
fearful chalice that appeared before him, dripping with 
shadow, and running over with darkness, in the star- 
filled depths.’”—Victor Hugo, Les Miserables. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


JT is a significant fact that however much the four 
gospels vary in the routes by which they approach 
their common goal, they all find that goal in the 
pathetic yet glorious narrative of the passion of 
Jesus. No one can read any ‘of those recitals of the life of 
Christ without feeling himself all the time drawing near to 
that most significant event in history. The death, burial 
and resurrection of Jesus are the outstanding facts of the 
Christian religion. The earlier disciples led up to them in) 
their narrative of the Lord. Paul started with them in 
his preaching of the Christ. The arrest, trial, mocking and 
crucification of Jesus make a black page in human annals, 
but they hold the secret of that divine transaction in virtue 
of which life has come into the world. For, if black Fri- 
day finds its place in the calendar of the Christian year, no 
less is it followed by the brightness of the Easter morning. 

The consideration of the death of Christ brings one to a 
spot where he ought to hear the divine word, “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet.” For no explanation of this su- 
blime fact is sufficient to include all its elements. It is best 
to approach the death of Christ from the negative side at 
first, by removing some of the explanations which are least 
satisfactory. First, it is clear that Jesus’ death was not 
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merely that of a martyr. Such a death Joan of Arc suf- 
fered. It was in. the fiery chariot of martyrdom that Sa- 
vonarola and John Huss went up, like Elijah, to heaven. 
Stephen died a martyr’s death outside the gates of Jerus- 
alem, and such a death has been suffered by hosts of those 
who have walked with cheerfulness in the footsteps of the 
Christ. But he was not merely a martyr. These others 
died to vindicate by their sufferings that faith which he 
founded. All the value of martyrdom lay in his death, but 

_ much more than this. A martyr might die for a false or 

\ pernicious doctrine, holding it to be true. Jesus died that 

_ men might have life and have it abundantly. 

“~ Nor was the death of Christ an act of vengeance on the 
part of God. No infliction of punishment upon an innocent 
life could ever satisfy the claims of human, much less di- 
vine, justice. The attitude of God as revealed in the New 
Testament is not that of an angry judge meting out ven- 
geance, but of a loving father expressing his affection; and 
the cross of Christ was the sublimest exhibition of the 
divine love. Nor again could it be said that in the divine 
nature there was a cleavage which set the Son over against 
the Father, as offering himself to appease the Father’s 
wrath. Such dualism could only prevail in a government 
less unified and divine than that which rules the universe. 
Nor again can it be said that the death of Christ was an act 
of such tremendous effectiveness that it at once relieves 
human life from all responsibility of attitude or conduct, 

~and insures the salvation of all. No such teaching finds 

‘a _expression in the Holy Scriptures. 

Nor must it be supposed that the death of Christ alone 
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is the effective act of his career. The cross has been made 


a solitary figure in some types of Christian teaching, so 
that the /ife of Christ commonly loses its significance. The 
life and death of Jesus are inseparably connected; neither 
is complete alone. His life needed to issue in death, not 
only that the Messianic hopes might be fulfilled, but that 
his life might become effective in humanity. Jesus  ex- 
pressed this great truth when he said, “Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die it abides alone.” It is 
easy to see that Jesus might have followed a career of won- 
derful popularity and success, attracting to himself multi- 
tudes not only of his own people, but of other nations, and 
have accomplished such a revolution, political and moral, as 
the Jews were eagerly awaiting. But such a work could 
only have been done at the expense of his true mission. He 
had to abide among his own people and die the appointed 
death in order that his life should reveal itself at its true 
sacrificial value. More than this, the death of Jesus needed 
the setting of his life. The roots of the atonement run far 
down into the soil of his teachings and character. The two 
facts are inseparable in all Christian teaching. 

What may we then say was the value of the death of 
Jesus? Its definitions have been almost as varied as the 
types of mind that have studied it. The Greek Fathers held 
that it was the essential and revealing fact of the incarnation ; 
the Latin theology of the middle ages regarded it as a ran- 
som paid to Satan for the liberation of man from his power ; 
Anselm taught that it was the effort to bridge the chasm 
between the divine justice and the divine love; Bushnell 
regarded its chief value as consisting in the moral appeal 
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made to the human heart by the spectacle of the suffering 
Christ. These are but random choices from a great variety 
of theories that might be named. None of them misses en- 
tirely the meaning of this sublime transaction, yet none 
approaches a complete explanation of the mystery. . 

\ Without attempting to define the fact of the atone- 

'ment, but only to point out some of its significance, we may 

say with confidence that the death of Christ forever branded 
with infamy those sins that brought him to the cross. The 
avarice and treachery of Judas, the envy and jealousy of 
the priests, the servility and compliance of Pilate, are re- 
vealed in all their hatefulness by that result which they 
brought to pass; and never since that moment have such 
sins failed to appear in the revealing light of that terrible 
price which they cost on Calvary. Sins which seem small 
and neglectible reveal themselves as hideous when they are 
shown in the light of their relation to him whose life was 
perfect holiness and sacrifice. 

Again, the death of Christ revealed the suffering life of 
God. Only a father who yearned with tender and infinite 
compassion for his wandering children could show this su- 
preme passion of love in such unexampled devotion. The 
death of Christ shows God in the very act of suffering as 
only infinite love could suffer. In it God becomes a Shep- 
herd searching for his lost sheep, the Father waiting at the 
gateway for his forgetful child. He knows all the perils of 
the way and exhausts all means to bring back the erring. 
Commenting on this shepherd love of God, and his own 
oneness with the Father, Jesus said, “I lay down my life for 
( the sheep.” 
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More than this, the death of Christ is God’s method of 
satisfying his own loving heart in that most costly effort to 
reclaim the human soul. The restoration of a man to his 
true self and to the divine ideal is a work of such joy to the 
divine life that our Saviour tells us that the angels them- 
selves make it a matter of thanksgiving. This is the divine 
method of self-propitiation. In the act of getting human 
life into adjustment with himself, God satisfies his nature, 
as the father in the restoration of his child. 

Still, again, the death of Jesus is the vindication of the 
righteousness of the divine government. God’s suffering 
sacrifice in the person of Christ is the amplest proof of the 
invincible character of moral law. This law is no cold 
statute, which demands obedience or death. It is the very 
heart of God expressing itself in the supreme demand that 
order shall prevail throughout the universe. That divine 
family from which every family in heaven and earth is 
named, exhibits in the sacrificial death of Jesus such an im- 
pressive regard for righteousness that never again can men 
count transgression as of small moment. God has shown 
us the sublime spectacle of absolute conformity to the de- 
mands of that holiness which is his nature, and the Ruler of 
the Universe stands revealed in the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The death of Christ points out the only pathway by 
which human life is able to become fruitful and sacrificial. 
Paul regarded it as his high privilege and duty to be “cruci- 
fied with Christ,” and in his own person to fill up the suffer- 
ings of the Lord. The way of the cross is the way of light. 
The men who learn the secret of bringing life to the world 
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are those who choose the way of Gethsemane and Calvary. 
Here alone is the mystery of power and of deep joy. The 
cross is no mere ornament of the outward person, but the 
symbol of the consecrated life, deeply graven on the heart. 
At the cross the significance of tribulation discloses itself, 
and we begin to understand what Ignatius meant when he 
said, “I am God’s wheat, and I cannot be fit for my Master’s 
board till I have been ground by the teeth of lions.” 

It is Paul again who teaches that only by companionship 
with Christ in the sacrificial aspects of his ministry is the 
true life to be obtained. In order to “attain unto the resur- 
| rection from the dead’’—1. e., the life of Christian joy and 
service to which we are “raised with Christ’”—it is essential 
that we should be “conformed unto his death.” The “power 
of his resurrection” can only be known by one who has en- 
tered the “fellowship of his sufferings.” Thus the discipline 
of sorrow perpares for the glories that shall follow. When 
the father of Principal Cairns died, after protracted suffer- 
ing, there was a short pause till each of the family circle had 
realized what had happened. Then the mother in a broken 
voice asked that “the books” might be laid on the table and 
gave out the verse— 


“The storm is changed into a calm 
At his command and will; 

So that the waves that raged before 

’ Now quiet are and still.” 

It was her voice that raised the tune. Then she asked 
her eldest son to read a chapter of the Bible, and afterward 
to pray. When they knelt down the son made a strong ef- 
fort to steady his voice, but failed utterly, and “the dear 
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mother herself lifted up the voice of thanksgiving for the 
_ victory that had been won.” In such a scene the glory of the 
| cross is revealed. The death of Christ is no more a defeat, 
| but a great triumph. The cross is transformed from the 
instrument of suffering to the throne of power. “Death is 
_ swallowed up in victory.” 
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The Resurrection 


“And the third day he shall be raised up.” 


“Thus it behooved the Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead.” 


“Thus passed we, with paces slow, 
Touching a little on the Future Life.” 
—Dante, Inferno. 


“She kisses his lips; he kisses her’s; they solemnly 
bless each other. The spare hand does not tremble as 
he releases it: nothing worse than a sweet, bright con- 
stancy is in the patient face. She goes next before him 
—is gone. The knitting-women count ‘Twenty-two!’ 

“*T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord’; 
‘he that believeth on me though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.’ 

“The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing onward of many footsteps on 
the outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward in 
a mass, like one great heave of water, all flashes away. 
‘Twenty-three!’ They said of him, about the city that 
night, that it was the peacefullest man’s face ever beheld 
there. Many added that he looked sublime and pro- 
phetic.”—Charles Dickens, Tale of Two Cities. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


LOSELY associated with the theme of his death in 
our Lord’s teaching was the resurrection, of which 
the meaning, as emphasized by him, was the victory 









over all opposing power and the vindication of the 

purposes of his ministry. Such a life as his could not be 
overcome by death. He was Lord of life and death alike. 

When toward the close of his work he began to speak to 
the disciples of his approaching death, he always joined with 
such words a reference to his rising from the dead. This 
they did not understand, and often wondered what the rising 
from the dead should mean. Jesus claimed for himself the/ 
power to lay down his life and take it up again. He said 
in cryptic terms to the Jews, “Destroy this temple and in) 
three days I will rebuild it.” It was only after the event that 
the disciples understood this mysterious reference to his 
death and resurrection. That they did not comprehend is 
shown by their panic when he alluded to his coming death, 
by Peter’s vigorous but misguided protest against what 
seemed a blow to all their hopes, and by the total collapse 
of their courage when death had actually had its way with 
him. They returned from the cross broken-hearted men. 
Their dream was over. The bright hopes they had cherished 
had been blasted. They did not love their Master less, but » 
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they believed he had failed. Against the stiff and stubborn 
opposition of the Jewish leaders even his strength could not 
avail. He had come to his own and they that were his own 
received him not. There are no more pathetic words than 
those in which they voiced their grief, “We trusted that this 
had been he who should redeem Israel.” 

What then was it that wrought that mighty transforma- 
tion which changed these heart-broken and hopeless men 
into heroic champions of Christian faith within a space of 
time astonishingly brief? It was the whisper, “He is risen,” 
passed from one to another till it grew to a mighty volume 
of triumphant affirmation. They to whom the first tidings 
came ran to see if these things were so. They saw and be- 
lieved. To their eyes he showed himself alive, and by many 
infallible proofs removed their doubts and lifted them to a 
level of victorious faith. 

The facts of the resurrection are shaded with that mys- 
tery which makes the theme both compelling and baffling. 
But the fact of the resurrection shines out ever more clearly 
as an accomplished event and the beginning of the life of 
early Christianity. The more the evidence is examined the 


“more clearly is the crowning miracle of Christianity estab- 


lished, and nowadays the tendency on the part of deniers is 
to attempt no explanation at all, but take refuge in the gen- 


_ eral assertion of the impossibility of the supernatural. 


Meanwhile the words of Pressense deserve to be pondered: 
“The empty tomb of Christ has been the cradle of the church, 
and if in this foundation of her faith the church has been 
mistaken, she must needs lay herself down by the side of 


. the mortal remains, I say, not of a man, but of a religion.” 
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The greatest proof of the resurrection of Jesus is the zeal 
with which the disciples went forth to preach the fact in the 
earliest days after our Lord’s departure. All our documents 


~ combine to show that within an incredibly short time, a 


time far too short for reflection to have traced the outlines 
of such a belief without the sustaining fact, the followers of 
Jesus were pressing home upon the consciences of their 
countrymen the truth that the same Jesus whom they had 
put to death had been raised from the dead and seen by them 
as the living witnesses of that divine attestation of his 
claims. This was an apologetic of tremendous value. The 
implications of the resurrection were but slightly touched; 
perhaps they were scarcely understood. It was enough 
that the Lord’s divine character and mission had been vindi- 
cated by his resurrection. Everywhere they preached it. It 
was astonishing, spectacular, convincing, especially when 
asserted with the passionate enthusiasm of a Peter or a 
Paul. This is perhaps the most convincing argument for 
the truthfulness of the contention. Men who could find it 
in their hearts to deny the truthfulness of the Gospel facts 
find themselves unable on any other than the Christian hy- 
pothesis to account for this immediate and widespread belief 
in the resurrection throughout the Christian community. 
This it was which convinced De Wette, who was supposed 
to represent the ultra-radical view of the Gospel narratives. 
Yet in one of his last works he wrote, in words that brought 
tears to the eyes of the aged Neander, his confession that 
though the resurrection was surrounded with mysteries 
which no mind could fathom, yet the fact, in the light of 
the history of the early church, could not be called in ques- 
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tion. Christianity as a religious movement started from the 
resurrection of Jesus, and this fact bulks largely in all the 
early preaching. Indeed at first it was by far the most 
prominent element in that preaching. The argument was as 
follows: 

God had raised up Jesus from the dead, thus vindicating 
his ministry. Jesus had been exalted at the right hand of 
power, as Lord and Savior. His was the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. His was the power to heal, and especially to raise the 
dead, as in the cases of Tabitha and Eutychus. Though 
Judaism had possessed a doctrine of the resurrection, it rest- 
ed on no sure foundation. The rising of Jesus brought life 
and immortality to light. 

The risen and glorified Christ was thus the center of all 
the earliest apostolic preaching. The disciples had risen to 
this sublime conception of their Lord through the experi- 
ences of his passion and subsequent victory. Paul had faced 
the vision of the ascended Christ on his way to Damascus, 
and began his preaching with this as his theme. Stephen 
had seen the Savior standing at the right hand of God, a 
powerful defender and judge. This Master was soon to 
return to complete his conquest of the world. For this the 
church was alert and watchful. Every heart was expectant. 
Every eye was lifted to the heavens. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the resurrection, the glory and the return of 
Christ dwarfed all other themes in the minds of the apos- 
tles, and especially was this true at the first. A careful study 
of the Book of Acts will reveal the fact that this was the 
central theme, rather than the death of Christ. It was the 
great argument of Peter on the day of Pentecost; of Peter 
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and John in the Porch, where “they proclaimed in Jesus 
the resurrection from the dead”; in the Christian com- 
munity of Jerusalem, where the apostles gave “with great 
power their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus”; 
at the house of Cornelius, where Peter proclaimed the fact; 
at Antioch of Pisidia, in the preaching of Paul, and similarly 
in the sermon at Athens. In these instances it will be noted ; 
that the resurrection has the commanding place. If the | 
death of Christ is mentioned, it is only as one needs to ex-| 
plain an unfavorable fact already known to his hearers, but 
likely to prejudice their minds against his message. 

What is the preaching value of this doctrine to-day? 
Much every way. Chiefly as one of the great facts of the ~ 
Gospel. We shall never grow beyond the need of making 
clear to men the great essentials of Christian faith, the) 
death, burial and resurrection of our Lord. These facts 
were the basis of the earliest preaching. They must be of 
ours. Criticism has not. invalidated them; experience _has— 


reaffirmed them ; , they are a part of ‘the eternal Gospel. But 





some more precise hints may be given of the value and use 
of this doctrine at the present time. 

The age is one of historical study. In harmony with this 
the return to the historical Christ has been significant. All 
the apparatus which severe scholarship could devise has 
been applied to the discovery of every accessible fact in the 
life of our Lord. With this has come the careful investiga- 
tion of the resurrection, with the confirmatory results al- 
ready noted. This is gratifying. Every detail which makes 
the figure of Jesus more lifelike and real is of value. But 
there is danger that in our study of the historical Christ we 
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may forget the essential, living Christ of to-day. There is 
no doubt a type of mind which dwells with satisfaction upon 
the elaborate proofs of the resurrection, as scholarship has 
placed them at our disposal. It is indeed conceivable that 
the presentation of these facts to an audience might prove 
an aid to faith. One can hardly help feeling, however, that 
an elaborate pulpit vindication of our Lord’s rising from the 
dead, as disproving any or all of the theories which have 
risen against it, would prove rather a perplexity than an 
aid to the believer. As a matter of fact, the age needs the 
preaching of the resurrection as-a spiritual fact, the passing 
of our Lord from the dominion of death and the limitations 


of the flesh to the sphere of his greater ministry as a spiritual 


and abiding presence and power. When one goes to search 
for the Master in the tomb of materialistic, legalistic and 


propositional theologies, he needs to hear the angelic voice 


} 
} 
} 
| 
} 
i 


saying, ‘He is not here, he is risen.” The historical Christ 


is a vast advance upon the Christ of dogma and speculation. 
But there is one even better than the historical Christ, and 
that is the Christ of faith and experience, the Divine Pres- 
ence in the soul. We are told in the Life of R. W. Dale 
that in the course of writing an Easter sermon he came to a 
new realization of the fact that Christ is alive. “I got up,” 
said Dr. Dale, in describing this experience, ‘and walked 
about repeating, ‘Christ is living, Christ is living! At first 
it seemed strange and hardly true; but at last it came upon 
me as a burst of sudden glory; yes, Christ is living. It 
was to me a new discovery. I thought that all along I had 
believed it; but not until that moment did I feel sure 
about it.” 
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THE RESURRECTION. Bouguereau. 


OF ‘THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The real significance of the resurrection is to be found not 
alone in the fact of our Lord’s upstanding from the dead, 
but much more in that of the risen life of the believer in 
fellowship with the Master to the possession of virtues, free- 
dom, power, which belong only to the heavenly life. With 
Paul, he has been crucified with Christ, yet he lives once 
more. But this risen life is not his own, it is Christ living in 
him, and thus even the body of our humiliation is conformed 
to the body of Christ’s glory, not alone in the future life, 
but progressively here and now (Phil. 3:21). In this man- 
ner the resurrection of Christ is re-enacted in the Christian, 
and becomes not an event, but a process. Such it was to 
Paul, not complete, but advancing, the very purpose for 
which he had been laid hold of by the Lord (Phil. 3:12). 
Herein also lies the realization of the Christian’s hope of 
eternal life. Rightly apprehended, the resurrection is not so 
much a fact of the future as of the present. The life that 
now is we are to regard less as a preparation for than as a 
part of eternal life. To the Christian who has been raised 
with Christ, life is one, and unending. With John, he knows 
that he is passed froin death unto life. With the author of 
Hebrews, he is conscious that he has been brought into a new 
experience, not by the law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an indissoluble life. Over the Christian, 
as over his Master, death has no dominion. It is at most but 
an episode in an unending life. There can be no separation 
by death. The only thing that can separate is sin. This 
fact becomes the secret of confidence and power. As the 
cross opens the door of service, the resurrection supplies the 
power to make it effective. These are but hints of the re- 
sources for the religious life afforded by this truth. 
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Chrisi’s work is seen to grow from physical to spiritual 
terms. The resurrection was first a marvelous event; it is 
now a perpetual experience. First, that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual. What is true of the resurrection 
inheres in all the work of our Lord. It is true of his advent. 
His first coming was in the flesh. His second coming is 
continuous and spiritual. To look for his return in the 
flesh is to reverse the whole process of the kingdom, and 
return to the old limitations from which the resurrection and 
ascension emancipated him. It is only when the spiritual 
significance of the resurrection is perceived that men. cease 
to storm heaven to bring Christ down for a mechanical and 
material millennium. 

That these and similar factors are slowly taking their 
rightful place in the preaching of to-day is apparent and 
gratifying. To make them more emphatic and convincing is 
the high task to which men of vision and power must de- 
vote themselves. The great doctrines of our holy faith are 
not losing their power save as they are cabined and confined 
by the dialectic of a former and passing age. Still does the 
world need, as it always will, the essential truths proclaimed | 
by Paul, of the death, burial and resurrection of Christ; and 
still to the heart of the inquirer and to the disciplined and 
expanded soul of the experienced Christian will this truth 
rise as the most significant and convincing of all the facts 
of the religious life—that Jesus Christ who was born of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh, was declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the Holy Spirit, Y 
the resurrection from the dead. 
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Proofs of Christianity 


“Believe me for the very work’s sake.” 


“Ye shall see heaven opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 


“I am the light of the world. He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 


“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we may not prove.” 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


“Let mental culture go on advancing, let the natural 
sciences progress in ever greater extent and depth, and 
the human mind widen itself as much as it desires, 
beyond the elevation and moral culture of Christianity, 
as it shines forth in the Gospels, it will not go.”— 
Goethe, Letters. 


“For each particular age there is one set of Christian 
thoughts and principles which is more valuable than 
any other. It is by successive changes of emphasis that 
Christianity has proved itself adequate for the needs of 
the world, because capable of interpreting life and 
revealing God to man in all ages. The need of many in 
the present time is for a gospel of health and glad 
encouragement, expressed in terms rather of human life 
than of metaphysical discussion; and once more Chris- 
tianity is found adequate to the demand.—John Kel- 
man, The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRESENT PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE apostle Peter, in pointing out to his brethren the 
duties and responsibilities of their divine calling, 
23 exhorts them to the exaltation of God as Lord in 
their hearts, to an instant readiness to present the 

proofs of their faith to the inquirer, and to an attitude of 
humility and teachableness in this defense of their faith. 
Perhaps nothing is more needed in this restless and ques- 
tioning age than the ability on the part of believers in Christ 
to present clearly and urgently the reasons for the hope 
that is in them, yet in a spirit of meekness and fear. The 
argument for Christianity must be presented, for men are 
demanding it daily. How may it be given most simply and 





convincingly ? 

There are many books which deal with the evidences of 
Christianity, and their careful study is not without great 
value as a means of confirming faith. But as proofs to the 
busy man of our age they are all but worthless, because he 
does not take the time to read them; and when the Christian 
tries to use their arguments in conversation with the doubter 
or the inquirer he finds the method too elaborate either to 
remember himself or to use for the present satisfaction of 
his questioner. It is therefore almost as important to know 
what arguments not to use as to be able to employ those 


which are most cogent and appropriate. 
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Four lines of proof have been urged commonly as afford- 
ing conclusive evidence of the divine character of Jesus 
and the truthfulness of his claims. These are the arguments 
from prophecy, miracle, the inspiration of the Bible and the 
authority of the church. While it is not only conceded here, 
but affirmed with emphasis that these arguments are as 
valid as at any period in Christian history, and that to one 
who gives them sufficient study they are as convincing as 
ever, yet it is clear that for the purposes contemplated in 
our present study they are of very little value, and that for 
sufficient reasons. The argument from prophecy requires 
for its proper statement and consideration a considerable 
knowledge of the history of the Hebrew people, the charac- 
ter of the prophetic work and the limitations of the Jewish 
institution. Moreover, it demands careful discrimination 
between the actual predictions of the prophets and such 
statements regarding their own times as possessed merely 
coincidental value in the story of the life of Christ. Many 
of the passages which have been called by hasty readers 
predictions of events in Christ’s life turn out upon closer 
study to have no such meaning. The true value of prophecy 
is not impaired, but rather enhanced by reduction of the 
field. Nor need any one fear that prophecy loses any of its 
‘rue importance in the crucible of the severest critical in- 
vestigation. The ampler the study the more convincing it 
becomes. Messianic prophecy is a theme of increasing 
beauty and power. But for this the man on the street has no 
time. He knows very little of what is meant by the terms 
used. And he will not wait while they are explained. He 
finds it easy to turn aside the point of every argument by 
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the simple question, “How do I know that these things 
were not written after the events took place?” and while the 
answer is ready, it depends upon the knowledge of princi- 
ples to which he is a stranger. The champion of Chris- 
tianity must have an apologetic of more direct force than 
prophecy. 

The same thing may be said of the miracles of Jesus. 
To one reared in an atmosphere of Christian faith they seem 
the most simple and reasonable of events. Yet our present 
age finds it increasingly difficult to think easily or hospitably 
of narratives which seem so foreign to our own experience. 
Nor can it be urged that there is anything culpable in this 
attitude of dissent from acceptance of the miraculous, for if 
the wonder-working power of Christ had any value whatso- 
ever it was its power to convince those who were otherwise 
unaffected by his teaching. It will be seen readily enough 
that the miracles had to those who saw them a value which 
they cannot have to us. To their witnesses they were indis- 
putable proofs of the power and the divine mission of Jesus. 
To men at this remove from the facts the miracles must first 
present their claims to credibility before they have any value 
as evidence. It is just at this point that the weakness of the 
argument from miracle appears. The man on the street 
says, “I do not care for your proof, because I do not be- 
lieve your statements. It is easier for me to suppose there 
is some mistake about the matter than that deeds so foreign 
to my own experience were ever performed.” Men do not 
believe in Christ to-day because the miracles have convinced 
them. They rather believe in the miracles because they first 
believe in Christ. Here again it must be insisted that. with 
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time and due consideration the character of the miracles of 
Jesus does not suffer. The more they are considered the 
more reasonable and convincing do they appear, as the nor- 
mal activities of a perfect life, which was itself the dis- 
closure of the life of God. But the man of to-day needs a 
more immediate proof of the divine nature of Christ and 
his religion. 

The same thing may be said regarding the Bible and the 
church as evidences of Christianity. They have lost none 
of their value to him who has the time to consider them. 
The Scriptures present clear and unmistakable proofs of 
their divine origin and character, their inspiration and their 
inspiring power. The church as the pillar and ground of 
the truth, gives evidence of the indestructible nature of our 
holy faith by her survival, not only of outward opposition, 
but, what is much more marvelous, her progress in spite of 
inward faction, lukewarmness and frequent lack of the spirit 
of her Master. Yet these facts are only impressive when 
one puts himself into sympathetic relations with Christian- 
ity and attempts to see its true value. To the man in need 
of an instant and convincing proof of its divine character, 
they do not yield the evidence which he demands. 

What, then, are those facts of our faith which are so 
evident as to require only statement to bring conviction? 
We believe that they are found in the life, teachings and 
programme of the Christ. Here no elaborate arguments 
are necessary. Enough is known of these three factors in 
the redemptive work of our Lord to make their presentation 
a matter of instant and urgent possibility. Nor is it neces- 
sary that any elaborate preparation should be made. It 
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may be assumed, and will be easily granted, that the Gospel 
narratives present a consistent and vivid picture of Christ. 
Claiming for these documents nothing more than ordinary 
honesty and trustworthiness, such as one might expect in 
other records of the past—putting aside for the moment all 
claims based upon their inspiration—it is seen that the life 
of Christ makes quick and convincing appeal to all men. It 
is the presentation of the most wonderful and command- 
ing life in history. Its flawless character makes it incapable 
of explanation from the standpoint of human experience. 
Its invention by another would be as marvelous as the life 
itself. The serenity of Jesus as conscious of sinlessness in 
face of the loftiest ideal of virtue ever conceived, is a su- 
blime proof of his matchless perfection. But a second mar- 
vel is found in his teachings. These reveal the Father’s 
life with an intimacy and power which is nothing less than 
compelling. He revealed to the world just the things it 
needed most to know and could not otherwise learn—how to 
know God, how to escape sin, and how to understand the 
mystery of suffering. Men listened to him not merely to 
admire, but to go away with a chastened yearning for the 
life of which he spoke. To put oneself in the atmosphere of 
the teachings of Jesus is to find God. To study the life of 
our Lord is an act of worship. 

More than this, the programme of Jesus compels assent 
at every step. He has a plan for all classes and conditions. 
When his ideal of the Kingdom is seen men say instantly, 
“That is worth living for.” Not to believe in the pro- 
gramme of Jesus is simply to fail to understand him. Not 
the most confirmed and inveterate skeptic regarding the 
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speculative statements of theology denies the uplifting na- 
ture of Christ’s purposes for the world. Here then is an 
appeal which is instant and convincing, and when once made 
and accepted leads presently to the natural and logical be- 
lief in prophecy, miracle, inspiration and the divine char- 
acter of the church. These last come in due season, but 
they do not come first. Christ is himself the true apology 
for the faith, the greatest evidence in favor of Christianity. 


Fath 


“Fear not, only believe.” 

“All things are possible to him that believeth.” 

“Be of good cheer, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
“According to your faith be it unto you.” 

“Great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 


“Faith is a transaction. It is the trusting of one’s 
being to a being, there to be rested, kept, guided, 
molded, governed, and possessed forever.” — Horace 
Bushnell, Sermons. 


“What is specific in Christianity is Jesus—the reli- 
gious consciousness of Jesus. The sacred sense of his 
absolute union with God through perfect love and self 
surrender, this profound, invincible, and tranquil faith 
of his has become a religion. The faith of Jesus has 
become the faith of millions and millions of men. From 
this truth has sprung a vast conflagration.”—Amiel’s 
Jowrnal. 


“Christianity is faith in a certain person, Jesus 
Christ, and by faith in him is meant such unreserved 
self-committal as is only possible because faith in Jesus 
is understood to be faith in God, and union with Jesus 
union with God.”’—Canon Gore, The Incarnation. 


CHA bl Ra LX: 
FAITH. 


N the consideration of the most important elements 





of the Christian religion faith deserves a place. 
ers) In fact, by many it is given the leading place in 

the enumeration of first principles. But that 
there are earlier factors in the Gospel the teach- 
ings of Jesus abundantly disclose. When once the 
prior truths of the divine Being, the redemptive work 
of Christ and the importance of human life are given 
adequate statement, faith presents itself as rightfully de- 
manding consideration and as occupying the initial place in 
the programme of the soul’s attainment of life. For the work 
of Christ is the impartation of life. He said, “I am come 
that they may have life, and that they may have it abundant- 
ly.” Salvation is the term which is frequently in the New 
Testament, and more frequently still in current religious 
language, applied to the process of acquiring the new life 
in Christ, or to the condition of one in this vital relation- 
ship with the Master. 

The vocabulary of religious experience is more or less 
inadequate, by reason of the necessity that some physical, 
social or political relationship should be employed to illus- 
trate that spiritual fact for which there is no adequate term. 
Thus “salvation” implies the rescue of one from impending 
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danger, and a set of corresponding terms is easily construct- 
ed from the spiritual perils of the soul. “Redemption” is 
a word taken from the ancient domestic economy, in which a 
slave could be “redeemed” or liberated by the payment of 
a price. Here a new set of terms emerges in theology to cor- 
respond to this concept of the new life. Still another de- 
scriptive word is “adoption,” with an appropriate group of 
illustrative relations accompanying it, and another yet is the 
phrase “born again,” used by our Lord and the Apostle Peter. 
In each of these cases it is apparent that the term chosen 
only partially expresses the fact of the new relation to God 
enjoyed by the soul that passes into the new state of obedi- 
ence and approval. None of the terms employed will admit 
of being pressed to an undue degree. Yet of all, that used 
by Jesus is the most satisfying and adequate. In his de- 
scription of spiritual experience God is the Father. Men 
are his children by creation; but there is a higher sonship 
which is yet to be realized by the new birth of water and the 
Spirit. As defined by our Lord’s words and by apostolic 
teaching, this birth of water and the Spirit is the same 
process as that elsewhere described in terms of practical 
evangelism as faith, repentance and baptism, when these 
three acts have their full and proper meaning. 

It appears then that faith is one of the factors necessary 
to the possession of the new life in Christ. It is not to be 
understood as a legal requirement antecedent to a certain 
status of pardon, for that definition would rob it of much of 
its beauty and significance. That it assists in the securing 
of forgiveness is one way to describe a part of the truth. It 
is much more in accord with the facts to say that it is one 
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of the qualities in which the new life first expresses itself 
and proves its existence. It is essential to spiritual life. As 
Paul says, “The just man lives by faith’—i. e., he comes to 
the perception and enjoyment of the true life by reason of 
faith as a resident quality of the soul. As the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, “Without faith it is impossible 
to please God”—i. e., its absence deprives life of the quality 
essential to companionship with God. Jesus recognized 
faith as the necessary prelude to any right view of the 
Father or any joy in his service. It was the duty of faith 
and their failure to meet this requirement that he pressed 
home upon the consciences of the Jews. “How can you be- 
lieve,” said he, “who receive honor from men?” He saw 
that faith was not only lacking but impossible in such na- 
tures. In an atmosphere of unbelief he could neither expect 
the manifestation of spiritual life nor could he himself re- 
veal effectively the powers of that life. “He could there do 
no mighty work, because of their unbelief.” 

Faith is first a capacity and then a possession. Every man 
has a certain faith faculty. “As God hath dealt to every 
man a measure of faith,” says Paul. It is evident that he 
does not regard faith as a divine gift, but as a capacity re- 
quiring improvement. The power to believe is every man’s, 
and requires to be developed into what Professor James 
calls “the will to believe.’ A man would not be responsible 
for a deposit of belief imparted to him by God, but he is 
directly responsible for the cultivation of the faith faculty 
implanted in his nature. 

Again, faith is confidence, trust, reliance. The man of 
faith is the man of courage and of power. A Persian sage 
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has written, ““‘When heaven and earth were not, the Eternal 
begat two sons, one to pray and offer up sacrifices, the other 
to say ‘Perhaps.’” And in comment on this saying Dr. 
Nicoll observes: “Therein is a parable of the everlasting 
struggle, the battle between faith and doubt, between light 
and darkness, between good and evil. In this struggle there 
are those who pray and offer up sacrifices, those who labor 
and battle and endure, who believe all things, bear all things 
and hope all things. There are the others who say ‘Perhaps,’ 
who are cynical and skeptical and faithless, who when a 
strife is fierce look on, keep aloof and _ perhaps 
deride.’ The conquerors of history are men who 
have believed and have gone on to success in the 
strength of faith. It was this fact which gave point 
to Jesus’ words to the doubtful and hesitant disciples, 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to 
this mountain, Become a plane, and it shall be done.” A 
small but growing faith will give a man power to achieve 
the seemingly impossible. This quality was conspicuous in 
Jesus. He believed in God, in the divine order, in man and 
his salvability. “The faith of Jesus’ may well signify the 
personal quality of confidence and belief displayed by our 
Lord, as well as the faith which he inspired in his disciples, 
and of which he was the object. 

Christian faith is such trust in Christ as issues in a life of 
conformity to his ideals and devotion to his service. It is a 
belief in him, which finds intellectual satisfaction in the 
testimony of the Gospels regarding his life and moral satis- 
faction in the relationship which he offers and the ideals he 
proclaims. At this point appears the element of truth in the 
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definition of faith which describes it as the belief of testi- 
mony. It is this, but it is much more than this. Men are 
not made possessors of the new life in Christ by assent to 
truth, however profound that truth may be. Such faith as 
Jesus displayed, and sought in his followers, dwells not in 
the intellect alone, but likewise in heart and will. Christ 
himself is the object of this faith. “Except ye believe in 
me,” said he, “ye shall die in your sins.” “Every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, hath eternal life,” 
was his word to the Jews. Speaking of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, he said his function was in part to “convict the 
world of sin, because they believe not in me.” “He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” was 
his assurance to Martha at the tomb. Speaking of the 
sources of enrichment that the new life would create in the 
soul, he said, “He that believeth in me, from him shall pro- 
ceed rivers of life-giving water.” 

Here is where the approach to Christ is begun. No one is 
concerned to follow him and attempt the realization of his 
life afresh who does not believe in him as the Teacher sent 
from God, the Revealer of the Father's life, the Son of 
God. “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” he asked of 
one who sought his aid. So he must ever ask. Here the 
beginnings of the new life must be found. This point has 
been constantly affirmed by the best teachers of the 
church throughout her history. Against all efforts 
to make religious emotion a test of a change of heart they 
have insisted that Christian faith is the first step into the 
kingdom and that it comes logically and naturally by hear- 
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ing the Word of God. The testimony of the Gospels con- 
cerning Jesus is a sufficient ground of faith in him. Nor is 
this faith construed by them as a mere belief in the truth- 
fulness of this testimony. Thousands so believe who have 
no Christian faith. It is such a belief as trusts in Christ as 
the divine Teacher, the Imparter of the new life. No man 
will wish to commit himself to the programme of Christ 
unless he believes that the Master can do for him all that he 
has made known. 

It was this willingness of people actually to take him at 
his word, to believe that he could realize for them his prom- 
ises, that filled the soul of our Lord with joy. And there is 
something pathetic in that joy, as showing the rare nature 
of such faith. To the leper who cried, “Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean,” Jesus responded, “I will; be 
thou made clean.” To the Syro-Phcenician woman who 
pressed upon him with entreaties for the healing of her sick 
child, he cried, “O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” His rebuke to the sinking and 
trembling Peter, “O thou of little faith’; his upbraiding 
words to the disciples because of their unbelief, and his 
exhortation, “Be not faithless, but believing,’ show how 
essential he regarded the quality of faith in his followers. 
When the Roman centurion asserted his conviction that if 
Jesus would only say the word, his servant sick at home 
should be healed, Jesus turned in astonishment and joy to 
the discipies and cried, “I have not found such faith in all 
Israel.” The echo of these words in our minds partly ex- 
plains Jesus’ question, ““When the Son of Man cometh, shall 
he find faith in the earth?” 
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The results of faith as described by Jesus are varied and 
assured. A new direction is given to life by this quality. A 
new perspective is established, and all things are now 
viewed in their relations to the Master. As of old, faith 
brings the opportunity to be made whole. It is such an 
appropriation of the sacrificial life of Christ as will find sat- 
isfaction in nothing less than likeness to him. Therefore, it 
must issue in a penitent rejection of all elements of char- 
acter inconsistent with his presence in the soul; that is 
repentance. It will demand the open dedication of life to 
him in the ordinance of his choice, itself significant of his 
own passion; that is baptism. It will add to itself the 
qualities which Jesus manifested; that is the new life in 
Christ. It will enable a man to witness for Christ by such 
appeals to conscience and will that even the wonder-working 
signs of Jesus’ life become less convincing ; that is the secret 
of Jesus’ words, “He that believeth in me, the works that I 
do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do.” Christian faith is the basis of Christian character, the 
secret of power, and “the victory that overcomes the world.” 
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Repentance 


“Repent ye, and believe in the gospel.” 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
“T came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 


“Except ye turn and become as little children, ye 
shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


“And ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent your- 
selves afterward, that ye might believe him.” 


“Try what repentance can: what can it not?”’— 
Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


“For what is true repentance but in thought— 

Not ev’n in inmost thought to think again 

The sins that made the past so pleasant to us.” 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


Repentance and conversion, regeneration and justifi- 
cation, are all slightly different aspects of the response 
man makes when he comes to recognize that God, as 
Christ revealed him, and as Christian hearts continue to 
reveal him, is a gracious and friendly Spirit, seeking 
man’s own good, and forgiving his iniquities—whenever 
he repents.’—William De Witt Hyde, Ead’s Education 
of Man. 


“Thou hast good cause to be ashamed in looking 
upon the life of Jesus Christ, seeing thou hast not as 
yet endeavored to conform thyself more unto him, 
though thou hast been a long time in the way of Ged.” 
Thomas a Kempis, ‘The Imitation of Christ. 


“The purifying influence of repentance and confession 
springs from the fact that the hope in lies is for- 
ever swept away, and the soul recovers the noble atti- 
tude of simplicity.”—George Eliot, Romola. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REPENTANCE. 


HEN John Knox walked down High street in 
Edinburgh to thunder in the ears of Queen Mary 
and her court, the burden of his message was, “‘Re- 
pent!’ When Savonarola was compelled to leave 

the narrow limits of St. Mark’s and preach in the Duomo 
to the constantly increasing crowds of Florentines who 





hung upon his words, his oft-repeated and passionately ut- 
tered exhortation was, “Repent!” When John the Baptist 
began that ministry upon the banks of the Jordan, which 
drew eager listeners of every class, from conservative Jerus- 
alem, from saintly Hebron, and from smiling Galilee, the 
watchword of his evangel was, “Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand!’ and when Jesus took up the tasks 
of his earthly career, his first utterance, as recorded by the 
earliest of the evangelists, was, “Repent, and believe in the 
gospel!” The necessity of repentance on the part of those 
who are to see the Kingdom of God triumph in their midst 
is apparent. A congenial atmosphere is required for such 
a manifestation of spiritual power as is implied in that 
phrase, and repentance from the selfishness and godlessness 
that have hindered its approach is demanded. This was the 
insistent note of all Jesus’ earlier preaching. He took up 
the message of John and proclaimed it wherever he went. 
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The kingdom was at hand, he said. That meant not only 
that the time was fulfilled, and the moment had come for 
the greatest of all disclosures of the grace of God, but that 
the cooperation of all men of good will was essential if the 
desired coming was to prove effective. The kingdom was 
at hand, as a harvest is ready for the reapers, as a ship 
stands ready to be pulled to the shore by willing and reso- 
lute hands. The kingdom can only come as men give it 
place and room in their own lives and in the social order 
of which they are a part. 

Therefore, the need of repentance, of an earnest abandon- 
ment of whatever hinders the will of God from full accom- 
plishment. Not only did Jesus so preach, but he instructed 
the disciples that they should make this the burden of their 
speech ; “and they went out and preached that men should 
repent.” More than this, Jesus held responsible the com- 
munities in which he had proclaimed the new life and man- 
ifested the power of the kingdom. When they refused to 
repent, he spoke of it as their chief sin. They knew the 
truth and did it not. They had heard the preaching and 
would not repent. Compared with them heathen cities 
would stand in fairer light in judgment. Capernaum and 
Bethsaida had refused to repent at a message that would 
have brought Sodom and Gomorrah to their knees; Chor- 
azin had rejected a gospel that would have melted Tyre to 
repentance. For such a people only the sign of Jonah re- 
mained, for Ninevah had humbled itself in sackcloth and 
ashes at his call, and now a greater than Jonah spoke in 
vain. It is, therefore, clear that any effective proclama- 
tion of the gospel of Christ must include the call to re- 
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pentance, and only by compliance with that call can any at- 
tempt to gain the life which he has come to bestow find 
success. 

Repentance is sorrow for sin; sorrow sincere, genuine, 
deep. Only as life is seen to be partial, fragmentary, weak 
and a failure without adjustment to the life of God, will 
there come this sorrow over an unhappy or unsatisfying 
past, and a yearning for the life that is life indeed. This 
sorrow over failure will vary according to experience. The 
man who is conscious of crimes which shut him out from 
the approval of God and men is smitten into contrition by 
the vision of the perfect life, revealed in the gospel, and 
in an agony of self-reproach and horror over his past career 
can only cry, with the publican of old, smiting his breast, 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” The man of good char- 
acter, who has waited long before beginning to live with 
the fullness of life, will find his record yielding him little 
satisfaction as he sees how, in spite of full knowledge, he 
has withheld from God the powers and influences that 
might have been a tower of strength to the cause of Christ. 
Will he not also cry, with broken voice, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner’? And even the little child, with but short 
experience of life’s mysteries, but with the greater ability 
to see with clear vision the perfect life of God in Jesus, 
will not fail to find in the contrast between that ideal and 
his own even slightly blemished character the ground of 
true and sorrowing repentance. Indeed, it is the fact that 
the greatest saints have carried consciences most sensitive 
to failure, and have lamented their faults with groanings 
that could not be uttered. Characters as excellent as those 
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of Jerome and Pusey have borne witness to the need and 
the value of repentance, and those more impulsive still, like 
Paul and Augustine, have fought against sin with strong 
crying and tears. Only let a man acknowledge honestly 
as these have done, that it is sim that darkens the world, 
and not some harmless and amiable fault, of which it would 
be merely a little better, that they should free themselves! 
There is quite too great a willingness to condone the evils 
within, and say with self-pity and small appreciation of 
responsibility, “God be merciful to me, an unfortunate,” 
or “a victim of circumstances,” or “a man with a few slight 
blemishes of temper,” or “a misrepresented man.” There 
might on occasion be found even a willingness to pray the 
prayer of Sill’s man in motley, “God be merciful to me—a 
fool.” But the prayer of the publican, if sincere, is harder. 
Yet is it the only one that rightly registers the moral con- 
dition and puts petition upon its proper ground; and he has 
learned one of the secrets of the kingdom who with true 
penitence and sorrow prays often, “God be mercifui to me, 
a sinner.” 

Repentance is sorrow for sin; but it is more. No mere 
regret can avail to undue the past. If it were so, few vic- 
tims of strong drink could be found, for who so full of 
sorrow and remorse as the sobering drunkard? Repent- 
ance is sorrow for sin coupled with resolute will to sin no 
more. It is a moral “Right about face!’ Therefore a 
true translation of the word which Jesus and his disciples 
employed to describe this step would be, “Change your 
mind,” with the emphasis not upon a mere altering of 
views, but upon a definite resolution regarding conduct. 
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Repentance is no mere wave of emotion, nor a change of 
Opinion, nor an outward reform, but such a union of mind, 
heart and will in the enterprise of betterment that a new be- 
ing is the result. It is not a reformation alone, but a trans- 
formation. Better still, by the grace of God, it is a re- 
generation, a change of being into likeness to our Lord. It 
is the joyful response of the soul to the fact that evil may 
absolutely be overcome through the power, not of self, but 
of Christ; that “all things are possible to him who be- 
lieveth”’; that the words of Paul may be implicity trusted, 
“T can do all things through him who strengtheneth me.” 
The relation of repentance to faith is intimate and es- 
sential. So close and abiding is their intimacy that they 
cannot be separated. They are indeed different aspects of 
the same act. Repentance is faith become operant; faith 
is repentance in the bud. ‘The territories of the two words 
overlap; no clear line can be drawn between them. Indeed, 
which of the two acts, faith or repentance, comes first in the 
process of becoming a Christian will depend upon the mean- 
ing attached to faith. Most of the controversies waged 
over this question of priority have been needless and fruit- 
less. They were only made possible by different definitions 
of faith. If it be regarded as the first intelligent approach 
to the gospel, the earliest apprehension of its claims, then 
undoubtedly faith must precede repentance. This was par- 
ticularly the case in the preaching of the apostles, who were 
constantly meeting heathens who had never heard of the 
Christ. They had first to know enough of the new truth 
and to be sufficiently convinced of its value even to wish to 
change their lives. If, however, faith is understood in the 
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larger sense of a rich and ample knowledge of Christ, such 
as becomes the abiding and increasing source of strength, 
then repentance, the preparation of one’s nature for such 
a possession, comes first, as in Jesus command, “Repent 
and believe in the gospel!’ Indeed, sometimes one term 
and sometimes the other is made all-inclusive as relating to 
human duty in the divine programme. At one time we 
have such an expression as that in which the final instruc- 
tions of Jesus to the disciples are given in the Gospel of 
Luke, “That repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name,” in which the word repentance em- 
braces the entire range of man’s duty in response to the 
pardoning love of God, and includes not only repentance in 
the formal sense, but faith and obedience. Again we read 
that Paul pointed out to the terrified jailor at Philippi his 
only safety in the words, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Here it is clear that faith includes not only assent 
to the truths which the apostle proclaimed, but also such 
amendment of life as issued in an unwonted kindness to 
his prisoners, and his baptism the same hour of the night. 
It may well be insisted, therefore, that faith and repentance 
are not merely steps in a process of formal approach to ac- 
ceptance with God, but different aspects of a new condition 
of mind and heart in which the Christian is henceforth to 
abide, for they are essential and constant factors in the new 
life. Faith continues and grows as the organ for the ap- 
prehension of the deeper truths of the Spirit; repentance 
remains the normal attitude of the soul, alert to detect de- 
partures from the pattern of perfect conduct, and quick to 
seek penitent amendment. 
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Yet, while such is the case as witnessed in the preaching 
of Jesus and his apostles, there is seen to be great value 
also in such a compact and urgent statement of the order 
of the gospel that no mistake can be made by even the most 
careless hearer. When the final instructions of Jesus to 
his disciples are studied, they are seen to include, in the 
various forms in which they have come to us in the Gos- 
pels and the Book of Acts, the following particulars: 
Preaching, faith, repentance, baptism, the subsequent 
teaching of believers, and the promise of forgiveness, of the 
gift of the divine Spirit, and of eternal life. The Book of 
Acts shows the apostles at work, in compliance with these 
terms of the Savior’s great commission. Their evangel 
followed this order. There is value in just such a compact 
and catagorical statement of the terms of the gospel, even 
though we are aware of the danger that something of the 
rich spiritual significance of the various elements thus 
grouped together may be lost in a desire to give the whole 
a mathematical precision of statement. This has been the 
effort of not a few of the most effective preachers of our 
time who have attempted to simplify and enforce the gospel 
message, when there was danger that the fundamentals of 
our holy faith might be lost in mists of speculation and emo- 
tion. It is necessary to contend for “the simplicity that is 
toward Christ,’ and for the heralding of Christian truth 
in terms of the Scriptures. Walter Scott, one of the great- 
est of American evangelists, found a group of chil- 
dren in a school yard one day and taught them to repeat, 
counting upon their fingers, the five particulars, “Faith, re- 
pentance, baptism, gift of the Holy Spirit, eternal life.” 
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Then, said he, “Go home and tell your parents that a man 
will preach here to-night on those five things.” There was 
effectiveness in such a statement, even though it ran the 
risk of reducing the gospel to a formula. Whether the 
risk is too great will depend upon the preacher, his breadth 
of view, his richness of experience, and his discernment of 
the immeasurable depth and beauty of that gospel which 
now yields itself to just such swift and incisive presenta- 
tion, and again shames any such brevity by its mysterious 
and unsearchable fullness. 
Repentance, as an essential element of the faith, needs 
constant and authoritative emphasis. Christianity is ef- 
fective in any community in proportion as it demands the 
abandonment of sin and the pursuit of holiness. The 
preacher must be himself a pattern of sound words and of 
Christ-like behavior; and he must “reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long suffering and teaching.” Sins of the 
flesh must be condemned. The drunkard, the thief, the 
gambler, the harlot, the unfaithful husband or wife, the 
spoiler of virtue, the saloon-keeper, the slanderer, the liar 
and every other offender against God and man must be 
made to hear the word of Christ, “Go, and sin no more.” 
Only then can such “believe in the gospel” in its full rich- 
ness and power. If faith in Christ is hesitant and timid, 
waiting for an impulse toward expression, the words of 
Peter need to be sounded out, “Repent and be baptized.” 
If the life that has been dedicated to Christ is defaced by 
sin, if jealously, envy, an evil temper, hasty speech, un- 
charitable judgments of others, pride, uselessness, indif- 
ference, complaining, avarice, lack of cheerfulness, coward- 
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ice, or any of the sins that grieved our Lord, still be found 
in possession of the character that should be his alone, then 
the exhortation of the apostle needs instant attention, “Re- 
pent and pray that the thought of thy heart be forgiven 
thee.” 

Repentance is not a step that can be taken and then left 
behind. If it be thought of as a step at all, leading into 
the temple of the Spirit, then it is a step that is built into 
the very foundation of character, and underlies all the 
edifice of Christian life. Like the helmsman on the ship, 
one must be constantly watchful to correct the variations 
from the course to right or left, apprehensive of the dan- 
ger that waits on neglect; like the pilgrim on a journey, he 
must turn from every side path as soon as the mistake is 
discovered. In this attitude of alertness and _ penitent 
search for the right way, repentance comes to its perfect 
estate. 

The heroes of repentance are not less notable than those 
of faith, for in them, as in all men, faith issues in repentance 
after sin. There was David, who sinned greatly, but deep- 
ly repented, and whose Psalm of Penitence has become 
the world’s confessional. There was Manasseh, a violent 
and persecuting king, who in captivity learned the better 
way. And there was Peter, who, though terrified into 
denial, proved his repentance and amendment by a glorious 
faithfulness as the strengthener of his brethren. Over 
against these stands Herod, whose good intentions toward 
John did not save him from the sin of keeping a foolish 
pledge at the expense of the death of the noblest man he 
had ever known. Like Lancelot, 
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“His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

There stands also Pilate, who pitied Jesus and regretted 
his own unpleasant dilemma in having to condemn an in- 
nocent man; and who, as tradition affirms, hurled himself 
at last, in a passion of regret, from a cliff of that mountain 
in Switzerland that bears his name. And there again was 
Judas, whose remorse led him to that dark spot below the 
ramparts of Jerusalem, where a tree of evil omen stretched 
blasted and scarred branches above his shapeless form. 
Wise are they who learn the secrets of the kingdom; who 
practice a faith that leads to “a repentance not to be re- 
pented of,” who have their “fruit into holiness, and the end, 


everlasting life.” 
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“Thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 


“Baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 


“T pray and beseech thee that thy blood may not have 
been shed in vain, but for the remission of my sins. 
For all of these I may have committed, from the day I 
was washed in the sacred waves to this hour, I pray 
that I may obtain pardon of thee, as well as for every 
offense and injury I may have done to this city, and 
for every error of which I may be ignorant.”—Last 
Prayer of Savonarola. 


“The bodies of believers who engage themselves to 
pureness of life are immersed in running water, to 
signify their regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and their 
union with Christ in his death, burial, and resurrection.” 
—Milton, Treatise of Christian Doctrine. 
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‘yT IS significant that Jesus, who was reared and lived 
all his life in an atmosphere of formal obedience to 





} commands, moral or ritualistic, should have thought 
it necessary to give his disciples so few specific in- 
junctions. Perhaps in this fact lies the clearest distinction | 
between Judaism and Christianity. The former was a reli- 


gion of rules and commands; the latter is one of principles 


and motives. The former regarded chiefly the outward con- 
duct and behavior; the latter goes deeper and interprets 
character by the more fundamental criterion of the will. 
As a Jew a man was judged by the promptness and regu- 
larity of his religious exercises; as a Christian his standard 
is conformity to the spirit and purpose of the Christ. The 
law was a set of institutes adjusted to the growing life of 
Israel; the Gospel is the call and the inspiration to the life 
of holiness and power. The one was for a single race and 
for a definite period; the other is for every age and all man- 
kind. 

Therefore the commands of Jesus were few and broad, 
because he trusted his disciples to fulfill his purposes as 
soon as they understood them. His first and great com- 
mandment was that his followers should love one another. 
He had already shown that love to God and to man consti- 
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tuted the length ea breadth of the law and the prophets. 
The new commandment was given by Jesus and reaffirmed 
by his last surviving apostle as the very embodiment of the 
Christian idea, the proof to all men of their discipleship, and 
the all-embracing virtue. Again, as he was preparing the 
minds of the twelve for his departure, he gave them a token 
by which they might remember him. The Lord’s Supper | 
was never intended to be a ceremonial institution, nor does | 
it possess any of that sacramental efficacy with which it has 
been invested at times. But the simple request of Jesus | 
that he should be remembered in the breaking of bread and | 
the sharing of the cup can only be honored in such an | 
observance of the Holy Supper as shall keep fresh in the 
thought of the church his passion and his presence. 
Christian baptism is another injunction of our Tord fee 
ing value both as a declaration of faith and as a memorial 
of the sufferings and glory of Christ. In its origin it ap- 
pears to have been a Jewish rite of purification, the washing 
of the body in water. When John the Baptist began his 
ministry he employed this act as the distinguishing 
feature of his work, commanding men to repent, 
and baptizing them in the Jordan upon confession of their 
sins.’ As thus used by John it had a suggestive value, as 
pointing, through the washing of the body, to the cleansing 
of the life. When Jesus began preaching in Judea it was 
the same message which John had proclaimed, and was ac- 
companied with the baptism of those who came to him, 
“though Jesus baptized not, but his disciples.’ During the 
greater portion of Jesus’ ministry, after this earliest period, 
nothing is said of baptism. But at the close, when he gave 
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his last instructions to the disciples, he commanded them to 
go out in all directions, bearing the good news of the king- 
dom of God; to make believers of all men; to baptize them 
into the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and to 
instruct them in the observance of his teachings and pur- 
poses. With this commission of Jesus baptism passed out 
of the informal and partial stage of its history to become an 
important element in Christian teaching and _ practice. ~ 
Henceforth it was to be an ordinance, not a mere observance. 
The significance of baptism as employed by John, and by 
Jesus also, has been seen. It was a picture of purification. * 
But with the redemptive consummation of Jesus’ ministry | ~ 
came new meanings to the rite. It was now seen to portray 
in expressive manner the death, burial and resurrection of 
the Lord. The apostles did not fail to emphasize this more 
impressive aspect of the matter, and more than one reference 
is made to it in their writings. But even this did not exhaust 
the symbolism of baptism. It could not long escape atten- 
tion that the redemptive value of our Lord’s passion consist- 
ed not merely in the outward facts, but as well in their _ 
appropriation by each believer to his own nature. The death, — 
burial and resurrection of Christ must be subjectively and_\ 
spiritually experienced, as well as objectively believed. But 
since baptism was already the symbol of the tragedy and 
triumph of the passion of Christ, why should it not hold 
also the same significance for each believer? There came, 
accordingly, to be a third element in the symbolic character __ 
of the ordinance: It represented the Christian’s death to 
sin, his burial of the old life and his resurrection to the new _ y, 
life of the Spirit. The old life is gone, because baptism 
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marks the definite point of divorce from it. “All we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death.” 
That death of his has become ours to the extent of freedom 
from the sinful past. That former life, that “old man,” was 
“crucified with him, that the body of sin’”—1i. e., the complex 
of evil desires and passions once regnant in us—‘“‘might be 
done away.” But we are not left in death, for our burial has 
only been the prelude to a fresh career, “that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in a new life.” 

It may be understood easily enough that an act so full of 
meaning as this could scarcely be regarded by the early 
Christians as a negligible command, much less as a hard 
and ungracious task. Embodying as it did not only an in- 
junction of the Lord, in obedience to which their confession 
of the Christian faith was witnessed, but as wel! a three-fold 
illustration of those purifying and redemptive forces resident 
in the Gospel of Christ, it was observed with a loving rev- 
erence and a heartiness of joy which found in it a privilege 
and a benediction. In the annals of the apostolic church 
baptism is the constantly recurring proof of the growth of 
the fellowship. More than this, it is the one feature of 
New Testament conversions which is invariably noted. In 
some of those accounts of obedience of which the Book of 
Acts is so interesting a record one finds the mention of the 
preaching; in some, the faith of the people; in some, the 
signs of penitence by which the truth was vindicated; in 
others, attendant circumstances of one character or another. 
But in each case baptism is spoken of, and in no case is such 
mention omitted. This fact is significant, but must not be 
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misinterpreted. Baptism was not more important than the 
other factors of conversion, but it was the one visible proof 
of the new relationship. In this lies its chief value. Bap- 
tism is an act sufficiently formal and explicit to test obedi- 
ence and register publicly that faith which is already spring- 
ing into life. It marks the consummation of the process by 
which the soul wakes to the new life and commits itself to 
Christ. This process may be gradual or instantaneous. 
There are those who seem to need no conversion, who ap- 
parently enter life with recollection, as they might enter 
a place of prayer. Such are little children, some of whom 
we know, and saints who have left their lives as landmarks 
and inspirations. To such baptism is the loving response 
of the child-like life, saying, Samuel-like, “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” But even such have new visions of 
power as they follow Christ on the dust of human roads. 
More often the soul passes along its road to Damascus and 
is struck down by a light above the brightness of the sun. 
That light may be the message of a preacher or a chance 
word or a hymn or a great sorrow. The new man is often 
born as with the revealing of a light, 
“Not visible, but yet the same that sent 
Saul to the street called Straight in other days.” 

But to that street the inquirer is sent at last, and after faith 
has had its way with him and the vision of the Master has 
brought him to his knees in tears of sorrow for the past, the 
voice of duty comes, “Arise and be baptized and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the Name.” Baptism is the point at 
which the joys and blessings of the new life begin. 

There is always danger, no doubt, that an act of this 
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character will be invested with a value which it neither 
claims nor possesses, or will, on the other hand, suffer un- 
der-valuation and neglect. Probably one extreme is begotten 
of the other. Baptism has been regarded in some periods 
as possessing such regenerative power that even infants be- 
come elect and regenerate by its administration, and that 
without it no one could hope for salvation. The survival of 
this view is to be observed at times even yet. This is to 
invest baptism with a mysterious and magical efficacy quite 
removed from the sanctions of Jesus’ teaching. Others have 
regarded it as an unnecessary and useless rite, entirely neg- 
ligible in teaching and practice. This is equally unwar- 
ranted by New Testament utterances. Either tendency is 
unwise and unscriptural. One cannot harden and formalize 
baptism without divesting it of its power and beauty and 
giving it a false position in Christian preaching. Nor can 
he neglect or volatilize it without robbing the gospel of one 
of its most outstanding features and Christian obedience of 
one of its chief expressions. 

Baptism is the public ceremony of allegiance by which the 
Christian knight takes upon himself the service of his Lord. 
It is the oath of fealty by which the foreigner becomes a 
naturalized citizen of the kingdom of God. It is the “birth 
of water’ by which one who has been “begotten of the 
Spirit” enters the divine family. It is the marriage service 
by which the loving and consenting soul is bound in death- 
less ties to her holy Bridegroom. These are, of course, but 
figures drawn from human relationships to represent the new 
estate, which so little submits itself to the limitations of our 
speech and knowledge. Yet, since most of them have been 
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chosen by the writers of Holy Scripture, they possess an 
illustrative value which cannot be ignored. This value does 
not consist in the ability to set absolute and fixed limits to 
the meaning and function of baptism, but rather to point out 
in some manner that field in which its significance lies. It 
may be seen, then, that baptism has the value of an act reg- 
istering the acceptance of the divine programme on man’s 
part and complying with the divine command in a manner 
which fulfills our Lord’s requirement and secures the knowl- 
edge of pardon and the divine assistance in the quest of a 
holy life. In this sense baptism is for the remission of sins. 
Only the most dogmatic and intractable believer in bap- 
tismal regeneration would hold that there is any value in 
baptism as a formal act apart from the regenerative power 
of faith and repentance to prepare the way for such a con- 
summation of the process. The marriage service, as pro- 
nounced by a minister, is hollow and meaningless unless it 
be the covenant of two loving hearts whose unity it secures. 
There might be such a public ceremony where these condi- 
tions were wanting. Few would consent to call it marriage. 
Immersion in water does not alone constitute Christian bap- 
tism. On the other hand, a man and a woman might agree 
to live together without any marriage service, and there are 
found occasional apologists for such conduct. But the 
community at large has strong and unmistakable methods of 
expressing its disapproval of such procedure. Marriage is 
held in honor among all men, and must so continue. Sim- 
ilarly it is sometimes contended that baptism is non-essential 
and may be neglected at pleasure. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss the matter at length, it may be said with emphasis that 
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the welfare of the church and the good of the individual alike 
demand compliance with this command of our Lord’s. The | 
fact that no communion in Christendom consents to dispense 
with baptism, or some rite which passes for baptism, is con- 
clusive as to the value and importance of the ordinance. __ 

The important thing to be kept in mind in the process of 
gaining the new life is that new life itself. Paul says, 
“Neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature.” Similarly, though in a different sense, 
it may be said, It is not baptism that avails, nor the lack of 
baptism, but a new life, the possession of the mind of Christ, 
a character such as his. Baptism is not an end in itself, but 
the means to an end. When it is magnified so that it ob- 
scures that end it is as great a hindrance to the gospel as 
were the rites by which the Pharisees obscured the truth 
and beauty of the law of God. But rightly interpreted, 
baptism is the symbol of the mysteries of our holy religion, 
the pledge of faith and the repentant life, the obedient act 
by which the assurance of pardon and life is received and 
the place at which the joys and graces of the Christian life 
begin. 
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“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


“He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved.” 


“Every one, therefore, which heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man 
which built his house upon a rock.” 


“The Son of Man shall come in the glory of his 
Father.” 


“This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the 
whole world.” 

“Go ye and make disciples of all the nations.” 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


“You taught me how man makes himself eternal.”’— 
Dante, Inferno. 


“The fundamental idea of the gospel may be stated in 
a sentence. The glad tidings consist in an ideal incar- 
nation of God in the interest of a universal incarnation.” 
—Geo. A. Gordon, The New Epoch for Faith. 


“For though from out the bourne of time and place 
The tide may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
—Tennyson, “Crossing the Bar.” 
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HE purpose of the Gospel of Christ is to produce 
4 character and not a mere state of formal pardon. 
) There is a sense in which the issues of obedience to 





our Lord in faith, sincere penitence for sin and bap- 
tism may be set down as forgiveness, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and eternal life. All these possibilities are implicit 
in the first steps of the Christian career. But this is only a 
portion of the truth. Pardon is a formal term which signifies 
the blotting out of the record of sin held against the sinner. 
It is the promise of our Lord that no such menacing indict- 
ment shall stand against one who has entered into the new 
life. But pardon is only a negative possession. It is much 
to the man bearing the load of a guilty conscience to know 
that he is no longer to rest under its terrors; it is much 
more to realize that the means of securing peace of mind are 
found in the acquirement of the Christian character, which 
now becomes the greatest enterprise of the believer. Faith 
and obedience constitute the entrance into the kingdom; but 
one’s presence there must be justified by conduct and char- 
acter becoming a citizen. It is much to have achieved birth, 
but of vastly greater importance is the living of a new life. 
It has been said, not without significance, that one book of 
the New Testament, the Book of Acts, is devoted to the 
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method of becoming a Christian, but that twenty-one books, 
the various Epistles, are devoted to the subject of Christian 
growth and the attainment of the spiritual life. It is scarcely 
possible to put the matter quite so baldly, for it must be re- 
membered that the Gospels, containing as they do the teach- 
ings of our Lord, are the greatest of all documents for 
Christian culture. But the relative importance of the begin- 
nings of the Christian life and the quest of perfection are 
hinted in this statement. 

The model and inspiration of the Christian is the life of 
Christ. In the study of his character the believer will have 
in mind both the life of Jesus as it was displayed during his 
ministry of lowliness and suffering on earth and that exalted 
and imperial life which he lives to-day. It is much to be fa- 
miliar with the narratives of our Lord’s earthly ministry so 
that one feels an intimacy of knowledge with each fact and 
quality of his life; it is of even greater importance to remem- 
ber that he who once had not a place to lay his head is now 
the Master of the Universe, and has exchanged the cross of 
suffering for the throne of power. To use the fine words of 
Mr. Ruskin, one imagines our Lord in the fullness of his 
power “‘filled like a cloud with the victor light, the dust of 
principalities and powers beneath his feet, the murmur of 
hell against him heard by his spiritual ear like the winding 
of a shell on the far-off sea shore.” Yet all the qualities that 
were his on earth are his in heaven save human limitation, 
and those qualities remain the imitable virtues of the Chris- 
tian life. The faith of Jesus must be ours; his humility our 
true pride; his beauty of spirit the garment of glory we seek 
to wear; his serenity the peace that fills our souls; his anger 
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our just and hot indignation against the evils that deface the 
world; his sympathy the outstretching of our hands in help; 
his patience the quality by which we suffer and are strong; 
his forgivingness the measure of our pardoning love; his 
prayerfulness the secret of our speech with God; his fullness 
the inspiration of our health of body and soul; his joy the 
gladness of our redemptive lives; his obedience the childlike 
watchfulness with which we seek the Father’s will; his 
power the might by which we are strengthened in the inner 
man. The Christian will seek with Paul to apprehend that 
for which he was apprehended by Christ Jesus; with Peter, 
he will add to his faith, courage, knowledge, self-restraint, 
patience, godlikeness, brotherly kindness and love ; with John 
he will seek to know God, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, discovering with delight that this 
knowledge is life eternal. 

These graces and perfections the Christian will acquire 
not by his own strength but by the imparted life of Christ 
and the resident power of the Holy Spirit ; that divine assur- 
ance which Jesus gave to his disciples that they should re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit, who should lead them into the fuller 
truth and show them things to come, we may claim to-day. 
All the possibilities of the divine life are open to any fol- 
lower of our Lord. There is limit to the growth in stature 
and the development of physical strength. The boundaries 
of knowledge are set in wider, though not less definite 
spaces. But to spiritual acquirements there are no limiting 
frontiers. No pillars of Hercules with their enfolded blazon- 
ing, “Ne plus ultra,” baffle him who sets out to reach the 
utmost regions of the higher life. Guidance is granted him 
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through the disclosures of God’s will in the Holy Scriptures 
and the insight which the Spirit affords. Power is his 
through the imparted life of Christ, and time is his, for time 
and eternity alike belong to the child of God. He who has 
attempted in the strength of the eternal Spirit to climb up 
along the world’s great altar stairs to God, finds that ascend- 
ing road growing easier and brighter unto the perfect day. 
There are no limits to Christian perfection save those which 
we ourselves may set. If the ideal of Christ’s life seems far 
away and unattainable it is only because our wills are unre- 
sponsive to the call to be perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. For this perfection eternity affords us time, and 
that which we may hope to become afterwhile we may begin 
to become to-day. 

But Christian character is not an end in itself. It is no 
more the purpose of the gospel that men should be holy for 
their own sakes alone than that for selfish ends they should 
be rich or educated. The call of Christ is to a service which 
is redemptive and unselfish. Christian life cannot consist in 
the possession of useless virtue, but in the acquirement and 
bestowal of redemptive power. That for which Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray, the coming of the kingdom of God and 
the realization of the divine will on earth, can only be 
brought about through the activities of his followers. He 
has no other way of getting the kingdom organized in the 
world than by the ministries of his people. The world must 
be brought to know God through the lives and activities of 
men and women who are themselves the embodiments and 
proclaimers of the life of Christ. In this way alone can the 
Incarnation become not a mere fact of history but an actually 
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realized and universal experience. This means that no 
Christian can live the life of his Master alone. Seclusion 
and aloofness are impossible, for the kingdom is a social 
force and men have duties to each other. One dare not pur- 
chase quietness either by apathy or by isolation. When 
Faurel wrote urging Calvin to come to Geneva he sounded 
the note of clear and insistent Christian duty. “I perceive,” 
said he, “what it is; you are wrapped up in a selfish love of 
leisure and books. May God’s curse rest upon these studies 
if you now refuse your aid to his church in its time of need.” 
There are Christians who build a wall round their own little 
garden of culture where they may sit secluded from the tu- 
mult and the pain of common struggling humanity. The 
dreadful warning spoken to Paracelsus comes true in their 
case: “There are strange punishments for such.” 

There is great joy and satisfaction in finding oneself in a 
large and rewarding employment, whose ends are the high- 
est in the universe and where one touches shoulders with 
God. Mr. Bernard Shaw has recently written these fine 
words: “This is the true joy in life, the being used for a 
purpose; recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap- 
heap; the being a force of nature instead of a feverish, 
selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 
It is a terrible thought that one may miss his chance of 
doing a part of this great service which is God’s will and’ 
Christ’s programme for this world. Wherever the wide uni- 
verse stretches, even beyond those starry frontiers to which 
our science has conducted us, we are sure that God’s great 
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purposes are the saine and that his children are fighting the 
noble battle against evil for the coming of the kingdom. If 
the earth seems a small speck in the immensity of this uni- 
verse, so much the more definite the battlefield on which 
we are placed; so much the more certain and speedy the 
victory which is to be ours. Unspeakable would be the 
shame of flight or absence from such a contest. Few will 
there be in the end of the day who will wish to bear such 
disgrace; a disgrace as bitter as that embodied in Henry 
of Navarre’s taunt to one of his soldiers: ‘Go hang your- 
self, my good Crillon! We fought at Arques—and you 
were not there!” 

The programme of Christ includes a definite plan for ev- 
ery class in the community. None are omitted from its wide 
embrace. To study this programme is to become possessed 
of the secret of happiness and rewarding service, not only 
for oneself, but for all to whom the message ought to come. 
Nor are the limits of the evangel set, save by the utmost 
boundaries of the world, for the extension of the kingdom 
in accordance with the programme is to come through the 
recognized agencies of missionary work in every land. 
That heroic task to which the noblest of the children of 
God have given their lives belongs to the humblest of those 
who must abide in lowliness of life and limitation of sphere. 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Moreover, there is a programme for the future life, if one 
may venture so to speak of the life that begins with faith 
and ceases not, but attains fuller glory through eternity. 
But, as Henry Drummond has said, the programme of that 
life has not been issued yet, and even if it were there is no 
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speech or language of our possession in which it could be 
set down. It is enough for us to live in the fullness of hope 
of that larger life which has been the inspiration and the 
best reward of all the saints who have wrought and suffered 
and have entered into glory. They are numbered with 


“Those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence.” 

But this is only half the secret of their immortality, for 
they abide safe in the Father’s house and wait our coming, 
as those who apart from us cannot be made perfect. It is 
ours to be firm in the faith that “when our earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

“Comrades, brothers, earlier landing, 


Round the throne of God now standing, 
We salute you, and we come.” 


SS OS 


“Lord, make me one with thine own faithful ones, 
Thy saints who love thee and are loved by thee; 
Till the day break and till the shadows flee, 

At one with them in alms and orisons; 

At one with him who toils and him who runs, 
And him who yearns for union yet to be; 

At one with all who throng the crystal sea 

And wait the setting of our moons and suns.” 
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